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Canadians Propose TECHNICA) DEPART MEN) Insurance Quickly 


Definition Changes 
To Extend Coverage 


Committee Appointed to Revise 
Definitions to Meet Present 
Practices in Insurance 


MEETING HELD IN TORONTO 


McNairn Says Legal Recognition 
Must Be Given to Trend Toward 
Multiple Cover Policies 











Discussions of possible revision of the 
uniform definitions of classes of insur- 
ance now in force in eight provinces of 
Canada featured a recent meeting in 
Toronto of the Insurance Superintend- 
ents of Ontario and Quebec and numer- 
ous insurance executives. Superintendent 
Hartley D. McNairn of Ontario, who is 
chairman of the standing committee on 
definitions and interpretation of under- 
writing powers of the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada, presided at this 
meeting. 

Other matters considered were prepa- 
ration of a set of definitions of classes 
of insurance comprising a limited num- 
ber of classes, each of wide scope, with 
a view to recommending uniform adop- 
tion by the Dominion and the provinces, 
and scope of the definition of fire insur- 
ance with respect to application of the 
fire part of the insurance law to floater 
insurance giving fire coverage. 

Argument on Needs for Revision 


Those at the gathering agreed that a 
revision of the definitions was necessary 
to meet present practices and changes 
in the business, and that such revision 
should be along the lines of broad classes 
of insurance for licensing and similar 
purposes, permitting companies to oper- 
ate within the limits of their charter 
powers. Also that classes of insurance 
lor statistical purposes should be treated 
as a separate matter and in a manner 
which would permit frequent change 
when necessary. 

Some of those present pointed out the 
difficulties which had arisen in connec- 
tion with present definitions which should 
be taken care of in working out a revi- 
sion. It was emphasized that in such 
@ revision the definition of a particular 
class should not only permit the direct 
coverage of loss or damage, but also the 
indirect coverage of liability for loss or 
damage. It was realized, however, that 
these were details which should prop- 
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“Missing” 


In June of 1940, a year and a half before Pearl Harbor, one 
of our underwriters talked to a young American clerk and induced 
him to start thinking, at age 23, of the need he would have at age 
60 for retirement income. The sales talk ended with the clerk 
buying a retirement income policy of $5,000, with that 37 year 
look-ahead toward 1977. 


When we went into the war, the clerk became a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Army, and was sent to the South Pacific with the 








Engineers. Before long he was reported “missing.” 


The next heard of him was through the International Red 
Cross, which reported that he had become a prisoner of war and 
had died of malaria in the enemy’s prison camp in May of 1943. 


Three years’ premiums totaling $514.80 had been paid on the 
retirement income policy. It was payable as a death claim to his 
mother as beneficiary. She is to receive 120 monthly checks of 
$50.34 each. Should she herself die before receiving all the 120 
instalments, the commuted value of the remaining instalments 
will be payable to her estate. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Organizes for New 
War Bond Campaign 


Company Home Offices and Life 
Underwriters Associations Ready 
to Make Splendid Record 


EQUITABLE’S BIG MEETING 





4,000 Representatives of Society 


Hear President Parkinson Tell 
of Importance of Campaign 





On eve of nation’s third war loan drive 
in which the United States Treasury 
looks for $15,000,000,000 of subscriptions, 
New York State quota of which is $,- 
790,000,000, all indications were that the 
life insurance fraternity is not only or- 
ganizing itself promptly but will have the 
largest organization in the campaign. 
Meetings were held in home offices all 
over the country at which some one, 
sometimes a committee, was designated 
to be in charge of the company’s organi- 
zation efforts. Committees of life un- 
derwriters’ associations all through the 
country met in mapping out campaign 
plans. President W. C. Schuppel, presi- 
dent American Life Convention, gave 
out a statement to newspapers in which 
he told of widespread insurance interest 
in the campaign. There is every indica- 
tion that once again the life insurance 
fraternity, men and women, home office 
and field, will make a record of which 
they will be proud. 


4,000 at Equitable Meeting 


Largest meeting of insurance men and 
women held during the week was that 
of the Equitable Society in the old Man- 
hattan Opera House (Manhattan Center) 
in West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
when 4,000 turned out, and heard a Stir- 
ring talk by President Thomas I. Park- 
inson. All officers of the Society, hun- 
dreds from home office personnel, all 
general agents and managers in Greater 
New York, and many agents were pres- 
ent. Among those on platform were 
Randolph Burgess, chairman of War Fi- 
nance Committee of New York City, 
and Walter Johnson, chairman of that 
committee’s community division. Major 
Parkinson concluded his talk by saying: 

“We Equitable folks know when we 
have a job to do. Mr. Burgess, we will 
do our part in putting across the job 
which you and your committee have 
undertaken. We will expect you to in- 
dicate -what you want us to do. And 
don’t worry, Mr. Johnson. We'll meet 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Cte Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 


Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the _ increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of sufh- 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
world—the 3rd War Loan. (and yours) busy. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Right here’s where YOUR bond selling responsibilities | Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
DOUBLE! self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
For this extra money must be raised in addition tokeepingthe _ extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. —_ war purchasing power. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, _ Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. Americans are going to see it through 100%! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on _ the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply _ and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


* 


BACK THE ATTACK i With War Bonds! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
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Insurance Section American Bar Association 


War Death Claims Procedures 


John W. Fischbach, General Counsel, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
Tells ABA Insurance Section of Cooperation With 
War and Navy Departments in Settling Claims 


One of the addresses of special interest 
hefore the Insurance Section of the ABA 
at Chicago was that on “Handling of 
War Death Claims Under Life Insurance 
Policies” by John W. Fischbach, general 
counsel, Minnesota Mutual Life. Mr. 
Fischbach opened by expressing the 
opinion that in terms of destruction 
wrought, financial cost involved and 
human casualties caused, World War II 
will be vastly more destructive than 
World War I 

Mr. Fischbach said that the compa- 
nies owed a debt of gratitude to the 
International Claim Association and the 
Eastern Life Claims Conference for the 
work they had done in cooperation with 
the War and Navy Departments to sim- 
plify and make as uniform as _ possible 
reporting practices and confirming pro- 
cedures in connection with war death 
claims. 

One of the most difficult phases of war 
claims is that involving missing persons. 
The law grants to individuals, and to 
their dependents the benefit of the pre- 
sumption of continuing life during the 
“missing” period and, with respect to 
pay, allotments, etc., is based upon the 
well-founded assumption that that which 
the missing person would do, were he 
able to act for himself, should be done 
for him. All is for the welfare and pro- 
tection of the service man and his de- 
pendents. 

The passage of P. L. 848 late in De- 
cember, 1942, amending P. L. 490, was 
necessitated partly by a rather startling 
situation which existed because of failure 
on the part of the Japs to report pris- 
oners promptly and because of certain 
provisions of P. L. 490. 

Evidence of Death 


“Although the certificate of death, i.e., 
those based upon the known fact of 
death, have been unanimously accepted 
as satisfactory proof of death by the 
life insurance companies,” said Mr. 
Fischbach, “each company will have to 
decide for itself, on the merits of each 
particular case presented, whether or not 
it will make settlement of its death 
claim on the basis of a presumptive find- 
ing of death. My information is that 
many companies, including my own, have 
already settled death claims on the basis 
of such presumptive findings. Some have 
felt that safe procedure requires them 
to secure an indemnity bond or agree- 
ment from the beneficiary to insure re- 
fund of the amount paid in case the 
Insured turns up alive, or to insist upon 
the beneficiary taking the policy pro- 
ceeds in monthly instalments so that the 
Presumption of death will have grown 
Stronser by passage of time before the 
lull amount of the policy will have been 
paid out. IT have heard of no flat refusal 
y any company to consider presumptive 
indines on any basis. 

It must be borne in mind that, as far 


* the law is concerned, the presumption 
death is for limited purposes only, 
and those purposes include nothing he- 
vond 


the relationship between the miss- 
i man and his dependents. on the one 
Nand, and the War or Navv Department, 


Ing n 


W. th other. During the period of 

orl’ War I about a dozen states 
bs laws making such documents ad- 
a ta court as prima facie evidence 
ont but I believe that the only 


lich still has such a law actively 





operative is Arkansas, and there is con- 
siderable doubt in my mind whether 
that law would admit a ‘finding,’ although 
it probably would permit admission of a 
‘certificate.’ 


Practice as to Date 


“Likewise, each company will have to 
reach its own decision as to the date of 
death which it will accept on these pre- 
sumptive death cases for the purpose 
of making settlement of the claim. 
company is not required by law to ac- 
cept the finding as proof of death at the 
time the document is executed, but might 
insist upon waiting for more definite evi- 
dence of death or for the passage of 
further time; hence, if the company does 
accept the finding as satisfactory proof, 
the assertion could well be made that 
such acceptance, of itself, would be a 
sufficient concession on the part of the 
company and that the beneficiary should 
not ask for more by insisting that the 
company make settlement on the assump- 
tion that the insured died at the begin- 
ning of a ‘missing’ period rather than 
at the end. Obviously, it is impossible in 
these cases to make an exact determina- 
tion of the date when the absentee is 
supposed to have died, for the finding of 
death is based upon presumption arising 
because the individual has been ‘miss- 
ing,’ and that, of course, precludes any 
knowledge of what happened to him. 
Sneculation and guesswork may be in- 
dulged in by the average observer and it 
cannot be denied that in some cases a 
rather good guess can be made. But, all 
things considered, the adoption of that 
as a practice would open the doors to 
controversy and uncertainty. The con- 
clusion reached by the sponsors of the 
law (and I am told that the bill was 
drafted by the persons now administer- 
ing the law) was that during the ‘miss- 
ing’ period the absentee should be pre- 
sumed to be alive, unless information 
defeating that presumption is received, 
and that all persons concerned should be 
given the benefit of the presumption of 
continuing life with all that goes with it 
in the way of pay, allowances, allotments, 
etc.; that if and when a finding of death 
is made, the only date which could be 
designated which would be consistent 
with that theory would be a date at or 
near the end of the ‘missing’ period. 


Approve Present Practice 


“Military officials from the casualty- 
renorting offices in Washington have 
advised me that they feel that the com- 
nanies are going far enough by accept- 
ing the finding as proof of death. They 
feel that because the beneficiary of the 
insurance policv would also be the de- 
pendent and allottee in most cases, a 
confusing situation resulting in a sort 
of double payment for the ‘missing’ pe- 
riod would prevail if the insurance com- 
panies were to pay from the earlier date 
on the theorv that the insured died at 
that time while, during the same period, 
the Federal government would continue 
pay and denendency henefits on the 
theory that life continued. + 

“In most cases the amount at issue 
would be no more than the premiums 
which fell due on the policy during the 
‘missing’ period, and if the company uses 
the later date as the date of death, it 
would mean that those premiums would 
not be refunded. However, a case mav 
he presented in which the amount of the 
policy proceeds, or the sum payable to 





a certain beneficiary, is affected or meas- 
ured by, the time when the insured dies, 
such as a so-called ‘family income’ policy 
which pays monthly instalments from 
the date of the insured’s death to the 
end of a ten-or twenty-year period after 
the date of the policy. The company’s 
insistence upon the later date in such 
a case would result in a substantial loss 
to the beneficiary. 


“Tt is my feeling that most of the life 
insurance companies will dispose of these 
presumptive death cases by accepting 
these findings of death at their face 
value. By that I mean that they will 
treat them as satisfactory proof of death, 
but will feel justified in settling the 
claim on the basis that the insured died 
on the date recited in the finding. How- 
ever, inconsistent as it may be, I believe, 
too, that if a company is confronted with 
a case in which the insistence upon the 
later date of death would result in its 





| 
| The Insurance Section of the Amer- 
|ican Bar Association met in Chicago 
| this week in connection with the 66th 
/ annual meeting of the ABA. A gen- 
eral session opened the Insurance 
Section Monday and a series of round 
table conferences on different classes 
of insurance law were held on Tuesday. 








being charged with attempting to short- 
change the beneficiary by relying upon a 
fiction, it would probably accept the 
earlier date if there were any facts at all 
to which to tie such a decision, although, 
legally, it would not be obliged to do so. 
The companies want to be fair and 
liberal and I think that they can be relied 
upon to do the right thing for their 
policyholders in service and for their 
beneficiaries. They have already estab- 
lished an enviable record for so doing.” 


Veterans Administration Program 


H. L. McCoy, Director of Insurance, Discusses Provisions 
for Rehabilitating Disabled Servicemen and 
Maintenance of Dependents 


At the meeting of the Insurance Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association in 
Chicago, Monday, H. L. McCoy, director 
of insurance of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, discussed the government pro- 
gram for service men. 


Hospitalization 

“Those persons who served in the 
active military or naval service of the 
United States on or after December 7, 
1941, and before the termination of hos- 
tilities as determined by proclamation of 
the President or by concurrent resolution 
of the Congress,” said Mr. McCoy, “are 
entitled to hospital treatment or domi- 
ciliary care provided they were not dis- 
honorably discharged, are suffering from 
a disability, disease or defect, which, 
being susceptible of cure or decided 
treatment, indicates the need for hospital 
care, or which, being essentially chronic 
in type and not susceptible of cure or 
decided improvement by hospital care, is 
producing disablement of such degree 
and of such probable persistency as will 
incapacitate from earning a living for 
a prospective period and thereby indi- 
cates need for domiciliary care. 

“Hospitalization or domiciliary care 
may not be furnished for the treatment 
of a condition which was not incurred 
in or aggravated by service in the armed 
forces nor may domiciliary care be fur- 
nished for disablement arising from non- 
service connected disability unless the 
applicant makes affidavit that he is 
financially unable to defray the neces- 
sary expense of hospital treatment or 
domiciliary care. This affidavit is not 
required if treatment or care is indicated 
for the relief of a service connected 
disability. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

“Any person who served in the active 
military or naval service at any time 
after December 6, 1941, and prior to the 
termination of the present war, who is 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who 
has a disability incurred in or aggra- 
vated by such service for which pension 
is payable under laws administered by 
the Veterans Administration, or would 
be but for receipt of retirement pay, and 
is in need of vocational rehabilitation to 
overcome the handicap of such disability, 
shall be entitled to such vocational re- 
habilitation as may be prescribed by the 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to fit 
him for employment consistent with the 
degree of disablement: Provided, that no 
course of training in excess of a period 
of four years shall be approved nor shall 
any training under this part be afforded 
beyond six years after the termination 
of the present war. 

“Unless entitled by reason of the na- 
ture of his disability to a greater amount 
than that payable for total and tempo- 
rary disability, the monthly rate of pen- 
sion payable while the disabled veteran 
is pursuing a course of vocational reha- 
bilitation is as follows: 

“If the disabled person has neither wife 
nor child, $80; if he has a wife, but no 
child, $90; if he has a wife and one child, 
$95 and $5 for each additional child; if 
he has no wife and one child, $90 and $5 
for each additional child; if he has a 
mother or father, either or both depend- 
ent on him for support, then, in addition 
to the above amounts, $10 for each parent 
so dependent. 

Veterans Pensions 

“The conditions for entitlement to dis- 
ability pension by reason of military or 
naval service during World War II, are 
as follows: a. Active military or naval 
service on or after December 7, 1941, and 
prior to the termination of the present 
war. b. Disability of 10% or more, in- 
curred in or aggravated in line of duty 
during such service. c. Disability not the 
result of person’s own misconduct. d. 
Honorable discharge. 

“The monthly rates of disability pen- 
sion range from $10 to $100, in multiples 
of $10, dependent upon the degree of 
disability assigned, with certain special 
monthly rates, extending from $35 to 
$250 for certain specified conditions. The 
laws administered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration also provide pensions for 
the dependents of persons who die as 
the result of disease or injury incurred 
in service in line of duty, and all per- 
sons in the service may provide further 
benefits for their dependents by carrying 
National Service Life Insurance. 

Dependents’ Pensions 

“A widow, child or children, dependent 
parents, of a person who dies or has died 
as the result of a disease or injury in- 
curred in service in line of duty on or 
after December 7, 1941, is entitled to 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Internat’] Claim Issues 
Its Complete Program 


ANNUAL MEETING SEPT. 13-14 
Almost Wholly Devoted to Discussions 
of War Angles to Claim Problems; 
Special Guests from Armed Forces 





Willard E. Hein, president of the In- 
ternational Claim Association and super- 
visor of claims of the State Mutual Life 
of Massachusetts, has announced the 
complete program for the annual meet- 
ing of the association, to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
13-14. The 
drawn up under the direction of F. M. 
Walters, co-superintendent of A. & H. 
department, General Accident, who is 
chairman of the program committee. 
Daily sessions are as follows: 


September program was 


Monday Morning, September 13 


\ddress by the president. 

“Trends in Manpower,” an address by 
Col. Paul G. Armstrong, state director of 
the Illinois Selective Service System. 

“Public Relations—What It Is and 
What It Is Not,” an address by Averell 
Broughton, New York public relations 
consultant. 

Special Report on British War Claim 
experience. 

Monday Afternoon, September 13 


Seminar sessions. Each to be preced- 
ed by special legal committee report: 

Accident, health and Group seminar— 
chairman, C. O, Pauley, secretary, Great 
Northern Life of Chicago. 

Industrial life seminar—chairman, R. J. 
Wetterlund, general counsel, Washing- 
ton National Life. 

Life and double indemnity seminar— 
chairman, Walter Trout, Penn Mutual 
Life 

Life disability seminar 
H. Wainright, Canada Life. 

Tuesday Morning, September 14 

Reports on seminar meetings. 

Open forum discussion of matters of 
interest developed in seminars. 

Reports of special committees. 

Election of officers. 

“This program will be almost wholly 
devoted to the presentation and discus- 
sion of war angles to claim problems,” 
Chairman Walters said. “Practically 
every member company of the associa- 
tion will be represented, so there will be 
an unusual opportunity to consider all 
possible viewpoints on the handling of 
claims in wartime. Because the semi- 
nars and subsequent general discussions 
are of such importance it is planned to 
allow ali the time necessary for a full 
and complete discussion of the war prob- 
lems. If necessary an afternoon session 
will be held for that purpose.” 

One of the features of the program 
will be the special report on British war 
claim experience, based on a survey made 
In cooperation with the three important 
British associations: Life Offices Asso- 
ciation, Accident Offices Association and 
\ssociated Scottish Life Offices. 

Special guests at the meeting repre- 
senting the armed services will include: 
Major General Jay L. Benedict. presi- 
dent of the War Department Depend- 
ency Board; Commander A. C. Jacobs, 
head of the Casualties and Allotments 
Section of the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel; Lieut. Col. George F. Herbert, chief, 
Casualty Branch, Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice. U. S. Army: H. L. McCoy, Director 
of Insurance, Veterans’ Administration: 
Edward FE. Odom, solicitor, Veterans’ 
\dministration. 

“The presence of these representatives 
of the armed forces with the delegates 
representing the companies should bring 
about a better understanding by each of 
their respective problems, which should 
facilitate the handling of war claims,” 
Mr. Hein, association president, said. 

\ new edition of “Information and 
l’rocedure to Expedite Payment of Death 
Claims” is going to press to be ready 
for distribution at the meeting. 


chairman, J. 


J. M. FRASER TO HAVE 20 CAPTS. 





Chairman of Payroll and War Bond 
Committee of Life Underwriters 
Association of N. Y. City 
John M. Fraser, chairman of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
Payroll and War Bond committee will 
have twenty captains, each of a team of 
ten, during the Third War Loan cam- 
paign which starts September 9. The 
Treasury has given Chairman Fraser 
names of 2,000 firms which will be seen. 
On committee are C. Preston Dawson, 
Raymond F. Thorne, Edmund Donoven 
and David Fluegelman. Each bondalier 
will have ten firms to contact. Those 
seen who do not buy $100 bond will be 
asked to step up on payroll deduction 
plan. This is third time that Mr. Fraser 
has been chairman of this particular 
committee of Life Underwriters Asso- 

ciation. 

He is also director of War Bond sales 
for Rockville Center, L. I., and on Sep- 
tember 7 will address 600 air wardens 
who will sell bonds to residents of their 
districts. He was cited by the Treasury 
for the War Savings work he did in 
Rockville Center last year. 





ADDS N. Y. CITY TERRITORY 
Walter Davis of 92 Liberty Street, New 
York, has been given supervision of the 
New York metropolitan field of the 
Columbian Protection Association of 
Binghamton, N. Y., through Lahm, Inc., 
manager of its hospital expense policy 
department which is under supervision of 
Morris Wallman. This is in addition to 
Mr. Davis’ other duties as agency su- 
nervisor and sales manager of this state, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 





Emmett S. Sherron of Middletown. 
Ohio, a member of the Penn Mutual 
Cincinnati agency, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Probation Association. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 





BARR AGENCY 70 YEARS OLD 





Oil City, Pa., Concern Has Represented 
the Travelers All That Time; J. W. 
Barr Now Heads Office 
The Barr agency of Oil City, Pa, 
rounded out seventy years’ representa- 

tion of the Travelers on August 21. 

Founded in 1873, by Wilson R. Barr, 
who started with the company as an 
accident insurance salesman and gradu- 
ally extended his activities into other 
lines, the agency has become well-known 
for its handling of insurance problems 
of the oil industry. 

To a large extent this reputation has 
been due to Joseph W. Barr, who, after 
being graduated from Amherst, turned 
down the law in favor of insurance be- 
cause the latter appeared more inter- 
esting. He has made a lifelong study of 
Pennsylvania oil producing and refining 
in all its phases and has made himself an 
authority on all forms of insurance 
affecting the industry. 

After Wilson R. Barr died in 1912, 
Joseph W. Barr assumed full control of 
the agency. For a few years he was 
assisted by his son Joseph W. Barr, Jr., 
who after his graduation from Amherst, 
entered the insurance business. Joseph, 
Tr.. who is a graduate of the Travelers 
school, now is serving in the United 
States Navy. 
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This eternal principle has brought together the free 
peoples of the United Nations to overthrow an infamous 
enemy who would enslave the world, and has created 
an unbeatable alliance which will become the guardian 
of that higher civilization all men of good will seek 
for themselves and their children’s children. 


More than 70 years ago this principle of collective co- 
operation drew together those who founded the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada. They knew that men, like 
nations, can best protect each other by pooling risks and 


uniting resources to meet them. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 





assures Security 


—«_ 





AVAILABLE 


Man, 42, as office manager or agency 
cashier. Seventeen years experience in life 
company collection office. Thoroughly ex. 
perienced as cashier and in supervising 
office personnel, brokerage business, and 
policyholder service. Married, three chil- 
dren. Box 1477, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











MUTUAL LIFE FIELD CLUB 





Jacob W. Shoul This Year’s President; 
Million Dollar Round Table Member 
Qualifies for Next Year 


Jacob W. Shoul, Boston agency, Mu- 
tual Life of New York and a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table is this 
year’s president of the company’s Na- 
tional Field Club. Mr. Shoul led all 


producers of the company in volume of 
new business and has already qualified 
for membership in next year’s Field 
Club, J. Roger Hull, vice president and 
manager of agencies announced | this 
week. Mr. Shoul has been a member of 
the club every year beginning one year 
after he joined the company in 1916, 
with the exception of 1918-1919, when he 
was in the U. S. Army during the World 
War. He was president of the National 
Field Club in 1927, vice president for the 
New England division and from 1936 to 
1942 was honorary vice president. 

Vice presidents for the various divi- 
sions of the National Field Club are: 
Northeast division, Louis Meister, Hart- 
ford; Middle Atlantic division, Edward 
J. Riley, Newark, a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round able; Southeast divi- 
sion, Emanuel A. Hyman, Baltimore, a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table: East North Central division J. 
Dudley Miller, Chicago; East Central 
division, Sam S. Herwitz, Cincinnati; 
West Central division, Adrian B. Fisch, 
St. Paul: Western division, Harold W. 
Rooker, Salt Lake City. 

Vice president of the Field Club for 
the Women’s division is Eunice C. Bush, 
New Orleans. Mrs. Bush has qualified 


‘as a member or associate member of the 


club for nine consecutive years and is a 
member of the Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. 





SUICIDES DOWN 50% 

Mutual Life in a statement about 
causes of deaths says that amiong its 
policyholders during first six months of 
1943 suicides went down 50% over cor- 
responding period of 1942. Coronary 
artery disease caused premature deatlis 
of 12% of its policyholders for first six 
months of 1943. Cancer ranks second as 
cause of premature death and chronic 
heart disease third. Deaths from cancer 
were 6.6% among its policyholders. 





BUSINESS MEN’S GAINS 

The Business Men’s Assurance reported 
a gain of 35% for the month of July 
over July of last year and an increas¢ 
of 20% for the first seven months 0! 
this year. Thirteen of the company> 
twenty branch offices reported new pro 
duction records for July. J. P. Baldwin, 
vice president and manager of the San 
Francisco branch led all branch mat 


agers in production for the mont! The 
individual leader on new paid pr te? 
1€ 


was Robert Sanders, manager ©! 
San Diego branch, and L. Irt Robins! 
of the Spokane branch led on product 
of new paid life insurance. 
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Mass. Mutual Appoints 
Two General Agents 


M. H. BOWLES, H. C. HATHAWAY 





Son and Son-in-Law of Late Harvey W. 
Bowles Head Bangor and Portland, 
Me., Agencies 





The appointment of two of its per- 
sonal producers to the post of general 
agent lias been announced by the Mas- 
achusetts Mutual Life. Merrill H. 
Bowles now heads the Bangor, Me., of- 
fce, and Harold C. Hathaway is in 


~ 





MERRILL H. BOWLES 


charge at Portland. They are the son 
and son-in-law, respectively, of the late 
Harvey W. Bowles, who until his recent 
death had been general agent at Bangor 


since 1913, and also at Portland since 
1934, 
Merrill Bowles entered the life insur- 


- 


HAROLD C. HATHAWAY 


ance business as a part-time agent for 


1 


the Massachusetts Mutual at Philadel- 
phia, while a student in the Wharton 
Schoo! of Finance at the University of 
Pennsvlvania. Following his graduation 
in 1925 he returned to Bangor as a full- 
me producer in his father’s agency, 
where his service in this and in a su- 
lervisory capacity has helped to fit him 
lor his new responsibilities as general 
agent. His personal production has con- 
‘stently ranged between $200,000 and 
$300,000) each year. He won the CLU 
designation in 1939, 

Harold C, Hathaway, formerly with 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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The dependent wife and children of 
a man who doesn’t insure his life at all 
or who has too little protection are, in 


effect occupying such a home. 


Just as the wind would level such a 
structure, so would the death of their 
provider deprive them of a home, for 


you can’t maintain a household without 


A roof and other necessities of life 
are assured to the family of the bread- 
winner who has enough life insurance 


protection. 


Caution fathers about this. 
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W. H. Holman Made 
N. Y. General Agent 


SUCCEEDS WILLIAM L. BOYCE 





Connecticut Mutual Announces Appoint- 
ment of Former Supervisor; Has Been 
in the Business 20 Years 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of William H. 
Holman, Jr., as one of the company’s 
general agents in New York City. Mr. 
Holman succeeds William L. Boyce, 
whose resignation was accepted by the 
company in March of this year. 

Mr. Holman is well known in New 








WILLIAM H. HOLMAN, JR. 


York life insurance circles and is con- 
sidered an authority on life insurance 
and tax matters. He entered the life 
insurance business in 1923 as a part- 
time agent and in 1929 he was made as- 
sistant to the manager of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in Baltimore, 
Md. In 1938 he became agency super- 
visor for the Connecticut Mutual in New 
York City. During his first year at this 
post he was runner-up for the Frederick 
O. Lyter Award which goes each year 
to the leading supervisor in organization 
development. He has always ranked 
high among the company’s supervisors 
throughout the country. Mr. Holman is 
a member of the New York Life Super- 
visor’s Association. 

The Connecticut Mutual has four gen- 
eral agencies in New York City, the 
other three general agents being John 
M. Fraser, Harry F. Gray, and Meyer 
M. Goldstein. 





TRANSLATED INTO SPANISH 





Joseph B. Maclean’s Book, Life Insur- 
ance, Has Been Printed in Four Lan- 
guages; Mexican Edition Latest 
Bearing the title “Seguro De Vida,” 
Joseph B. Maclean’s book, “Life Insur- 
ance,” has now been translated into 
Spanish and is published by Ciencias y 
Letras, Mexico City. Translation was 
by Mexican Institute of Actuaries. The 
Institute also wrote a preface. Some 
years ago a French edition was published 
in Canada and also there is a Japanese 

edition. 

Life insurance was originally published 
by McGraw-Hill of New York City, and 
there have been five of these editions in 
English. It has had a circulation of 
35,000 copies by McGraw-Hill, an un- 
usually large sale for an American tech- 
nical book of this character. 





ARTICLE ABOUT TOBACCO 

Dr. Robert H. Feldt, assistant director 
Northwestern Mutual Life and associate 
preceptor to University of Wisconsin 
Medical School, is author of an article 
in the September issue of the American 
Mercury on the subject of “The Truth 
About Tobacco.” 
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M any ‘ileal 1 Goldstandt 
Pension Trust Meeting 


ADDRESSED BY GUSTAVE SIMONS 





Lawyer Sees Necessity of Agents Being 
Well Qualified to Discuss All 
Phases of Plans 


Fred S. Goldstandt, general agent, 
Equitable Society, 17 East Forty-Second 
Street, New York, and a representative 
of that society for thirty-five years, held 
a meeting on the subject of Pension 
agents’ room of the Equi- 





Trusts in the 
table Society last week. Principal speaker 
was Gustave Simons of Simons & Gree- 
ley, New York lawyers. Mr. Simons has 
spoken on the subject of retirement 
plans before a number of organizations. 
Following his set address there was a 
question and answer period of forty- 
five minutes. The meeting was largely 
attended, representatives of about thirty 
companies being present so great is the 
interest in the subject. 

Mr. Goldstandt in introducing Mr. 
Simons said that there is a growing 
demand for Pension Trusts on the part 
of the business world. He told of the 
establishment by the Equitable of a 
Pension Trust division in July. Clifford 
L. Lundgren, who is with the new divi- 
sion at the head office, was among those 
present. 

Mr. Simons began his talk by discuss- 
ing the provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1942 which have to do with retirement 
plans. He told of the technique and 
procedure in writing retirement plan 
business as well as requirements of the 
section of the act and warned insurance 
agents that they must not attempt to 
write this business without definite infor- 
mation and advice as to how to proceed. 
Among other things he said: 

“The essential nature of these plans 
is that the employer divests itself co-n- 
pletely of all interest in or control over 
the funds or property constituting its 
contribution under the retirement plan, 
and thereby lays the foundation for 
obtaining a deduction from its gross in- 
come recognized by the Bureal of Inter- 
nal Revenue in the calculation of its next 
taxable income. On the other hand, the 
emplove does not receive the immediate 
possession or benefit of these contribu- 
tions and, accordingly, under a qualified 
plan, is exempt from taxation upon 
these contributions. In such instances, 
the tax to the employe is deferred until 
the benefit is received. 

“The Revenue Act of 1942 created 
scientific structure of law governing re- 
tirement plans as social and tax instru- 
mentalities, although the experience of 


even less than a year has indicated 
some serious ambiguities and omissions 
in the law. 

“The abuses that developed in the 


formulation of pension plans were two- 
fold in character. The most serious one 
was the retention, directly or indirectly, 
of an improper measure of control over 
the funds by the employer, contrary to 
the fundamental theory of pension trust 
tax immunity, or the diversion of these 
funds to the benefit of stockholders or 
executives of the corporation rather than 
to the benefit of employe. These abuses 
are dealt with in Section 165 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code.” 

Mr. Goldstandt is a former president 
of Oklahoma City Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Equitable Board of Managers 
of Greater New York and Midtown Life 
Managers Association. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL GAINS 

New business of the Columbus Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio, in August to date 
is two and a half times that for the 
corresponding period a year ago, accord- 
ing to President Danforth F. Ball. An 
increase of 70% was scored in July. 
Life insurance in force now totals $157,- 
000,000, assets $45,500,000. In addition 
to 80,500 life policies, the company has 
outstanding 250,000 accident contracts. 


HONORED BY ARMY 





Lincoln National Life Workers Receive 

Awards in Recognition of Extra 

Work at Ordnance Depot 

Employes of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. were honored by the 
United States Army at a public ceremony 
last week in recognition of extra work 
performed by Fort Wayne business men 
at the Casad Army Ordnance Depot near 
Fort Wayne. Forty of the seventy men 
who were honored for having spent fifty 
or more hours helping out at the Ord- 
nance Depot were home office employes 
of the Lincoln National Life. “Double 
Duty” lapel buttons were presented to 
these workers by Col. C. D. Wiman of 
Washington, D. C., from the office of 
Chief of Ordnance, U. S. A. 

3y working evenings and week-ends, 
these workers have been filling a need 
created at the Ordnance Depot by occa- 
sional peak loads resulting from emer- 
gency movements of material. The Fort 
Wayne plant is the first in the entire 
country to have solved this problem 
successfully. 





HENRY W. TRYLOFF RETIRES 

Henry W. Tryloff, Mount Clemens, 
Mich., with the Detroit branch, Sun Life 
of Canada, has retired on pension after 
thirty-six years with the company. Seth 
C. H. Taylor, superintendent of agen- 
cies, in making a presentation to Mr. 
Tryloft on behalf of his colleagues, re- 
ferred to the outstanding loyalty and 
success. He qualified twenty-seven times 
for the “Big Producers” Club, the latest 
occasion being in 1943. 


MADE BANK VICE PRESIDENT 


John O. Dornbusch, who since 1936 
has been manager of the insurance de- 
partment of the Central Savings Bank, 
New York City, has been elected vice 
president, it is announced by President 
James T. Lee of the bank. Mr. Dorn- 
busch, who is a native New Yorker, 
ended a twenty-year association with 
the Mutual Life of New York when he 
joined the bank staff. In 1938 while re- 
maining insurance department manager 
he also became manager of advertising 
and business development and in 1940 
became assistant vice president. 





ENTERS BROKERAGE FIELD 

Lloyd A. Perkins recently announced 
his resignation as Seattle general agent 
for the Pacific Mutual Life, which posi- 
tion he has held for the past five years, 
and after twenty-two years of service 
as agent and general agent in the life 
insurance field, has switched into general 
insurance brokerage. He will handle all 
lines of personal and property insurance. 
Mr. Perkins has served as president of 
the Seattle Life Managers Association 
and also the Life Underwriters and the 
Accident and Health Managers Club in 
Seattle. He was also for some seventeen 
years with the Travelers. 





D. T. HERSCH AGENCY LEADS 

The David T. Hersch Agency, Security 
Mutual Life, New York City, led all the 
agencies of the company for the first 
seven months of this year. Mr. Hersch, 
general agent, was the company’s lead- 
ing producer for the same period. 





@ From our advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post ®@ 





the worst. 


make the grade. 


protection... 
changing family needs .. . 


HOME OFFICE 





The Light 


to see ahead 


The best things happen to those who prepare for 


Preparation is the secret of security. Don’t let present 
hardships deceive you into thinking you cannot 


The light to see ahead, the will to go ahead, 
the heart to keep ahead, lie within you. 


And one of the greatest aids to your progress is the 
possession and the consciousness of life insurance. 


For ninety-eight years The Mutual Benefit has been 
known for its leadership in making life insurance 
do the most efficient job for those who buy it 

. . . initiating continually broader bases of 
meeting in an ever-expanding way 
and wherever practicable, 
extending new benefits to all policyholders. 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 








“Interest In Pension 
Plans Wide”: Bushnell 


EQUITABLE’S NEW DIVISION 





Society’s Field Force Reports Many 
Inquiries; C. L. Lundgren Trans. 
ferred to Pension Trust Division 





Field reaction to the Equitable So- 
ciety’s new Pension Trust division ¢stab- 
lished in the agency department under 
the direction of Second Vice President 
Vance L. Bushnell has indicated the 
wide interest in the subject. General 
agents and agency managers of tlie So- 
ciety say they have already had an 
unusually large number of inquiries from 
their clients and prospects. 

Clifford L. Lundgren, formerly of the 
Society’s staff insurance Sida iearens has 
been transferred to the Pension Trust 
division under Mr. Bushnell. 

In making announcement of the new 
division Vice President William J, 
Graham said to general agents and 
agency managers: 

“In detail, the Society 1s prepared to 
offer underwriting facilities which would 
cover all lives under consideration for 
the Pension Trust irrespective of their 
separate insurability through (1) a con- 
tract called the Retirement Plan Endow- 
ment Policy, which is an adaption of the 
Retirement Income Policy by means of 
special provisions desirable for Pension 
Trusts and which will be available up 
to issue Age 55, subject to medical 
examination, and (2) a new Retirement 
Plan Annuity Contract, which is avail- 
able for Pension Trusts only and can be 
issued on those not eligible for the 
Retirement Plan Endowment Policy by 
reason of age or of insurability. Con- 
sistent with the implication in the regu- 
lations these policies have been designed 
to serve employers wishing to adopt 
plans with full expectation of continuing 
them for the permanent benefit of the 
employes. 

“Proposals for Pension Trust Plans 
and all calculations involved therein must 
be made within the agency. 

“The intricacies and conditions of the 
Pension Trust business are such as to 
limit profitable operation in this field to 
relatively few agents. No Equitable 
agent is advised to specialize in this field 
since experience indicates that this class 
of business, like Group insurance, is 
properly a ‘plus field for the qualified 
agent while agents not qualified through 
experience or natural affiliation in the 
Pension Trust field will be well advised 
to refer any occasional prospect to their 
manager for arranging joint work with 
someone qualified to present a Pension 
Trust Plan.” 





NATIONAL LIFE VT. INCREASES 

The National Life of Vermont shows 
a plus sign of 26.14% for July this year 
over July, 1942. This makes a string of 
plus signs, five in a row: March, 6.86%; 
April, 34.21%; May, 34.65%; June, 
55.39%, and July, 26.14%. The amount 
of insurance in force continues to show 
substantial increases to a total of $629,- 
480,245, as of July 31, 1943. 





R. SCOTT GETS NEW POST 

Ralph Scott, Los Angeles, has beer 
appointed supervisor of the Sacramento 
branch office of the Occidental Jife of 
California. Mr. Scott will wor! with 
Branch Manager Irvin Barr in recruiting 
and training agents. He has ha‘! more 
than twenty years of life insurance ¢X- 
perience. 


ASS’N HAS ALL CALHOUN AGENTS 

The Charles W. Calhoun agency 0! 
the John Hancock Mutual Life is the 
first office to qualify for a 100% mem- 
bership certificate in the Chicago ‘\sso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters during the 
new fiscal vear, it is reported by Pres 
dent Louis Behr. The membership drivé 
which is in charge of Chairman Jarics M 
Royer, is being centered on the ef/ort 1° 





secure a record number of 100% agen 
cies during the year, said Mr Rove’ 
after meeting division heads las! wee 
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Owners for the half year totaled $801,846. 
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I C ‘ew Apeavtaare, 
Winnipeg, Dies Suddenly 


ONCE EQUITABLE GENERAL AGT. 





Had Been With Confederation Life 
Seventeen Years When He Retired: 
Suffered Heart Attack 





John C. Green-Armytage, who before 
his retirement from the insurance busi- 
had been prominent as an agency 
builder and as one of the finest per- 
sonal producers in earlier days of life 
insurance, died suddenly at his home in 
Winnipeg on August 7. He had been in 
good health; in fact, was playing golf 
on day before he had a heart attack 
which caused his death. 

Prior to his retirement Mr. Green- 
Armytage was connected with the Con- 
federation Life for seventeen years. His 
early association in life insurance was 
with the Equitable Society for whom he 
acted as general agent in Winnipeg for 
twenty years. When the Equitable with- 
drew from Canada in 1920 he was operat- 
ing the company’s only general agency 

it the time in Canada. He was a promi- 
aa figure in the Society’s general 
agency association. It is a matter of 
interest, also, that H. A. H. Baker, 
present assistant general manager of the 
Great-West Life, acted with Mr. Green- 

\rmytage in Winnipeg as associate gen- 
eral agent for the Equitable. 

A Tribute from W. J. Graham 

William J. Graham, vice president, 
Equitable Seciety, said this week: “Our 
qwency organization will sincerely regret 
io hear of the death of Jack Green- 
\rmytage who for years was an essen- 

tially popular figure at meetings of the 
general agents’ association. A lovable 
character, a splendid companion, he also 
was an unusually able insurance man.” 


ness, 





HOLDS CONVENTION BY MAIL 
Harold Brogan, R. G. Nixon and Others 
Participate in Ohio National Life’s 
Honor Club Annual Event 
Due to Government requests for cur- 
‘ailment of travel the Ohio National Life 
pened on August 16 the first session of 
its Honor Club annual event by a “‘con- 
vention by mail,” the second session be- 
ing scheduled for August 23. Four of 
the company’s leading general agents 
liscussed “Life Insurance in Our War 
Kconomy” in the first session and Har- 
old Brogan, of Lansing, Mich., 1942 pres- 
ident of the Michigan Underwriters As- 
sociati _ discussed “How the Institu- 
tion of Life Insurance Serves in War- 
lime,” mentioning the institution’s part 
in curbing inflation, providing security 
and freedom from want and keeping up 

the nation’s morale. 


Geox ce Severance, general agent at 
Chicago and 1942 president of the com- 
panys Builders Club; R. G. Nixon, 
Uwenton, Ky.; Albert Doctor, of De- 
‘rot and L. A. Wood of Springfield, 
lo, also participated in the “conven- 
tion.” Mr, Nixon made the statement 


that “perhaps the life insurance con- 
‘acts we are now making will be the 
‘ery instruments through which our very 
way of life may be preserved in the 
post-war period.” 





OLD LINE LIFE GAINS 
Life nsurance in force of The Old 
Line Life as of June 30th amounted to 
9,769.375, J. E. Reilly, president, re- 


horted. In the second quarter there was 
gy ngs: ain of insurance in force of 
Sane'y Admitted assets increased 
70,/05, in the second quarter, reaching 
‘new high of $26,412,504. Gross income 
ao 16,283 as compared with $1,098, - 
be Ir 


in the preceding quarter. 

_ Disb: sements totaled $787,168 for the 
‘ree tronths ending June 30th. Of this 
ys and license fees amounted to $25,- 
-“ Pavment to policyowners and bene- 
‘aries, $451,707. Payment to  policy- 
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HEARD on the WAY | 





Lewis W. Douglas, president of Mu- 
tual Life, and a deputy administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration under 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, is in 
Quebec at the Roosevelt- Churchill con- 
ference on the progress of the war. 
After luncheon on Sunday the President 
drove to the Isle D’Orleans with Mrs. 
Churchill and inspected several old 
churches. Mr. Douglas, who was at one 
time chancellor of McGill University 
and has intimate knowledge of Quebec 
Province, acted as “guide and escort.” 





Accompanying cuts are of the two sons 
of C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual 
Life, Cincinnati, and a life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. Both 
are in the Navy. 

Lieutenant V. H. Anderson is a Yale 
graduate of 1937. The picture was taken 
when he was an ensign. Before the war 
he was with the personnel department of 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation in 
Cincinnati, and is now in the Officer 
Procurement Division of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. 

Ensign James T. Anderson is also a 
graduate of Yale, class of 1941, where 
he majored in civil engineering. Before 
the war he was with the Richard Dudg- 





ENSIGN JAMES T. ANDERSON 


The recent anniversary of Arthur B. 
Woods, fifty years with Sun Life As- 
surance Co., brought a number of edi- 
torials in Canadian daily papers in which 
the writers told of the high esteem in 
which he is held. The following is edi- 
torial run in Montreal Star: 

“It is given to few men to complete 
fifty years in any single field of en- 
deavor. That distinction has come to 
Mr. Arthur B. Wood, president and 
managing director of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, and yester- 
day, to mark this golden jubilee, the 
company directors, at their first meeting 
since Mr. Wood passed the fifty-year 
mark of outstanding service, expressed 
their pleasure and gratitude for his serv- 
ices by a gift. 

“In normal times Mr. Wood's achieve- 
ment would call for special celebration. 
It was, however, by his own wish that 
the anniversary itself passed unnoticed, 
and the presentation by the directors 
yesterday came to him as a complete 


surprise. Like the majority of business 
leaders in this country, Mr. Wood is 
actively engaged in the prosecution of 
the war. He properly felt that the times 


warranted no celebration, but it would 





ant aimeetniall 





LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 

eon Co. in New York, and is now with a 
special construction battalion i in the Sea- 
bees, having trained in Norfolk, New 
York City and Williamsburg. 





LIEUT. V. H. ANDERSON 


have been unfortunate had the occasion 
been allowed to pass without the voic- 
ing of the company’s and the public’s 
appreciation of his great services. 

“Mr. Wood began humbly in the great 
organization over which he now presides. 
Upon graduation from McGill Univer- 
sity as gold medallist, he entered the 
Sun Life service as a clerk. But his 
special field was that of the actuary, 
and in it he soon excelled, excellence 
recognized by the American Association 
of Actuaries which elected him to its 
presidency. His outstanding ability soon 
came to the notice of the executives of 
that day, and Mr. Wood's rise through 
the nen ranks were thereafter 
rapid. By 1924 he was vice president and 
nolan. i by 1932 managing director. 
In 1934 he assumed the presidency and 
retained the post of managing director. 

“The community itself would wish to 
join with the directors of the Sun Life 
in offering Mr. Wood their congratula 
tions and their earnest thanks for filty 
years of service, not alone to the com 
pany whose president he is, but to the 
country as a whole.” 


Uncle Francis. 

















THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


insurance. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


Charles T. Chase 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














RAINBOWS 
END 


Charlie Bailey of Osage, Iowa, i 
the hero of this chapter of our 
series entitled “Rainbow's End.” 
He has been with the Bankers Life 
company for the past seventeen 
years. 

Charlie hasn’t seen so very many 
changes in his home town. It’s a 
nice, quiet county-seat town, 3,000 
population; lots of fine people, a 
good trading center but hardly the 
place one would pick for the site 
of one of those true chapters of 
real Americana which thrill the 
heart to hear; even though the 
famous novelist Hamlin Garland 
did spend his boyhood years there 
and made it the scene of his “Boy’s 
Life on a Prairie” 35 years ago. 

One bleak October day in 1936 
Charlie called on a prospect, a 
farmer 35 years old, and sold him 
a $3,000 Family Protection Bankers 
Life policy. Because of a health 
impairment the policy was issued 
at the “C” rate, calling for an an- 
nual premium of $152.04. Four 
years later the rate was reduced to 
the standard basis, calling for an 
annual premium of $100.71. 
Charlie was looking after the mat- 
ter carefully; taking an interest in 
the insured and his growing family. 

On July 28, 1943, the insured 
died, leaving a widow and seven 
children. The widow, the bene- 
ficiary of the policy, received a 
clean-up fund of $303.50. Each 
month for the next i538 consecu- 
tive months she will receive a check 
from the Bankers Life Company 
for $30.35; a total of $4,795.30. 
In October 1956, when her young- 
est child will be 16, she will re- 
ceive a final payment of $3,060.25; 
making a total paid by the Bankers 
Life Company of $8,159.05 upon a 
policy for which premiums had 
been paid totaling $849.45; a profit 
over investment of $7,309.60, or 
861 per cent. 

Charlie Bailey was personally 
acquainted with the insured. He 
knows the widow and all the 
children. He can hold his head 
high because of the service he has 
rendered to this stricken family. 

For thirteen years and two 
months, through Summer and 
Winter, Spring and Fall, a mother 
and her flock of seven fatherless 
children will be encouraged to face 
life unafraid, because a life under- 
writer, Charlie Bailey, had the 
courage on a bleak October day, 
back in 1936, to expose a problem, 
offer a solution, and secure action 
on the part of one who no longer 
abides within the so-called family 
circle. 

Life Insurance in action! What 
greater satisfaction could a man 
desire than to have a part in the 
creation of estates for his fellow 
men? 


ANKERS Life 
the Double Duty Dollar, 
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Insurance Agents Role 
In War Loan Campaign 


THIRD DRIVE - STARTS SEPT. 9 


W. C. Schuppel ALC President Outlines 
Vital Part of Industry for Success 
of New Quota 


insurance industry and its 
called upon to play a 
vital role in the Third War Loan cam- 
paign which the Treasury will launch 
on September 9, W. C. Schuppel, Presi- 
dent, The American Life Convention, 
said in discussing present and post-war 
problems of business at the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Schuppel is President, Oregon Mutual 
Life, Portland. 

“Many in the life insurance business 
may not realize fully,” Mr. Schuppel 
said, “that our industry will largely de- 
termine whether this Third War Loan 
drive is the success that it should and 
must be. Unquestionably, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
and other high government officials are 
relying upon the men and women in life 
insurance to ‘put this drive over the 
top’ with a substantial excess to Spare. 
The sale of $15,000,000,000 of War Bonds 
in the space allotted to this campaign 
is a gigantic task and it will require a 
large army of trained salesmen to ac- 
complish the ends desired. I know of 
no other one industry that has avail- 
able so many persons skilled in the 
needed sales technique as life insurance. 

“Washington is aware of our talent, 
and so we, in a measure, are on the 
spot. The Treasury has set the goal to 
be gained and will hand us the ball to 
carry over the touchdown line. The im- 
portant part life insurance will play in 
this coming campaign has been stressed 
in all of the pre-campaign discussions 
that have taken place in Washington 
and elsewhere throughout the country. 
Many prominent life insurance men have 
already been called upon to head up the 
sales organizations in their states and 
I am sure.that others will be so honored 
before the drive gets under way. 

“Among these state leaders are: O. J. 
Arnold, president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, for Minnesota; Walter W. 
Head, president, General American Life, 
for Missouri; Col. Franklin D’Olier, 
president, Prudential Insurance Co., for 
New Jersey; F. L. Conklin, president, 
Provident Life, for North Dakota: Ells- 
worth A. Roberts, president, Fidelity 
Mutual Life, for Pennsylvania; Cecil 
Woods, president, Volunteer State Life, 
for Tennessee. Other life insurance men 
will be the campaign leaders in their 
home cities and metropolitan areas. This 
is a real tribute to life insurance and, 
at the same time, it constitutes a great 
responsibility which I am sure will be 
met in a manner worthy of patriotic men 
and women. 

Focus on E Bonds 


The life 
agents will be 


“The Third War Loan campaign with 
its invasion theme and ‘Back-the-Attack’ 
slogan is geared to sell a vast number 
of bonds to individuals. The focus is on 
the ‘E’ bonds and mass distribution on 
a scale not approached or attempted in 
either of the first two big drives. 

“For the first time the commercial 
banks will not participate in a War Loan 
campaign. The commercial banking sys- 
tem purchased $5,000,000,000 of bonds in 
the Second War Loan drive last April. 
That campaign resulted in total sales 
of $18,533 million, or $13,533 in excess 
of the bonds allotted to the commercial 
banks. So in the forthcoming drive 
with the commercial banks on the side- 
lines the total that must be taken by 
the non-banking interests and individ- 
uals will exceed by some $1.5 billion the 
entire sales to the same sources in the 
Second War Loan drive. In short, it 
means that the new bonds must be sold 
to upwards of 50,000,000 men, women and 
children. In order to reach that vast 
army of customers it will require thou- 
sands of salesmen who really know the 
American people. Not the doorbell ring- 
ing type of business-seekers but men 








































Organize Bond Sale 


(Continued from Page 1) 


you half way and when we know what 
it is that is wanted you can rely on this 
Equitable organization to deliver.” Paus- 
ing a moment, he said to the audience 
“Am I right?” The entire audience arose 
and shouted its approval of the pledge. 
Responsibility of Life Insurance 

During the course of his remarks Ma- 
jor Parkinson said: “If we can’t do a 
job in persuading the people of New 
York to buy till it hurts, then certainly 
there is no one else who can do that 
selling job.” Continuing, he said in part: 

“We are asked by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his representative, Ran- 
dolph Burgess, to join in a great com- 
munity effort to sell the largest possible 
volume of Government bonds to the 
people of New York. We are here in 
response to that request to consider ways 
and means of re sponding with vigor and 
enthusiasm. It is the kind of job we 
life insurance men and women are geared 
for—the kind of a job we’ve been doing 
for years, even in difficult years when 
the idea of sacrifice and thrift and sav- 
ing was not so popular. Now we all 
know the strength of the nation is in its 
people and the people are strong enough 
only as they develop character through 
sacrifice and power through cooperation. 

“What more, you may ask, can we do? 
Are we not administering a great life 
insurance business with daily contribu- 
tion to the financing of the war, the sta- 
bilization .of the economic life of the 
people and the morale of our fighting 
forces as well as that of the people on 
the home front? Certainly, that consti- 
tutes a great and continuing contribution 
to our war effort. 





Those in Insurance Are Fortunate 

“We in the Equitable know that it is 
not only essential to provide the Gov- 
ernment with the financial sinews of war 
and that we must do this by the pay- 
ment of taxes and the buying of the 


Government’s bonds. We know also that 
it is essential that the Government's 
bonds be sold to the people and the sav- 
ings institutions. We appreciate the 
fact that it is difficult to sell the huge 
volume which has been necessary to 
finance this war and we realize that 
some portion of it has had to be pro- 
vided by bond sales to the banks. But 
we know that the sale of bonds to the 
banks multiplies the chances of danger- 
ous inflationary conditions in this coun- 
try and we know that uncontrolled infla- 
tion is bad for everybody in the coun- 
try. Therefore, we know that it is in 
the public interest and in our interest 
that we put forth the greatest possible 
effort to persuade the people to buy 
their Government’s bonds and thereby 
finance its war needs soundly. That is 
what we are asked to do and we are 
here today not to buy bonds but to or- 
ganize the Equitable home office and 
agency force to sell them. If we can’t 
do a good job persuading the people 
of New York to buy ’til it hurts, then 
certainly there is no one else who can 
do that selling job. 

“We in the life insurance business are 
fortunate. If you are not in the fight- 
ing forces or are not producing or trans- 
porting fighting materials to the fighting 
forces, what greater service to the war 
effort could you perform than that which 
you are performing in the administration 
of the Equitable? Certainly there is no 
business in which you can make so great 
a contribution to the preservation of 
American institutions and ideals. It is 
for these ideals that our fighting boys 
are making fearful sacrifices. We are 
proud of them and when they come 
marching home let us hope they will be 
proud of us. Certainly it would be a 
grim fate for them if, after fighting 
to preserve American ideals of life and 
liberty protected by constitutional gov- 
ernment, they should return to find it 
impaired in their own country. This is 
what we mean when we emphasize main- 
taining the morale of the home front as 
well as the fighting front.” 





and women who actually know the pros- 
pects and their ability and willingness to 
participate in this nation-wide effort to 
back up our bombs and bullets with the 
bonds that must be sold in September. 
“The Treasury has set up a promotion 
plan of stupendous proportions and com- 
plete in every detail—there will be plenty 
of newspaper ads, radio spot announce- 
ments and ramatic offerings, billboard 
ments and dramatic offerings, billboard 
cards, theatre lobby displays, motion pic- 
ture trailers and shorts, airplane sky- 
writing and various other methods of 
exploitation and publicity, including that 
old standby, talks before business groups, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher organiza- 
tions and the like. Hollywood will again 
send forth its caravans of heros and 
heroines of the screen and there will be 
parades, rallies, window displays and the 
like. But all these are merely supple- 
mental to the main task. Those 50,000,- 
000 buyers must largely be sold in their 
homes or places of employment or busi- 
ness and there are no others better fitted 


to accomplish that end than our skilled 
life insurance agents. 

“Since Pearl Harbor the members of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers have sold some $6,000,000,000 of 
bonds directly through the payroll de- 
duction plans they have set up in thou- 
sands of factories, stores and business 
offices, or directly to individuals, and 
probably another $3,000,000,000 or more 
indirectly. In September those who are 
already purchasing bonds on the payroll 
deduction plan should be called upon to 
take at least one extra bond in the Third 
War Loan Drive and many millions who 
are not now on the payroll deduction 
plan must be induced to sign up at once. 

‘This Third War Loan campaign is 
another grand opportunity for th2 life 
insurance industry to perform a genuine 
war service to our country. I am sure 
that we shall not miss the boat. The 
record of life insurance in this war in 
the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain is one of which all engaged in 
life insurance may justly be proud.” 














New Officers, Insurance 


Section, Am. Bar Ass'n 


Chicago, Aug. 25. Following are new 
officers elected here today by ins surance 
section, American Bar Association: 

Chairman, Frank E. Spain, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; vice chairmen, Henry §. 
Moser, Chicago; J. Harry Schisier, Fj. 
delity & Deposit, Baltimore. 

New Council members: Ralph H. Kast. 
ner, American Life Convention; Olive; 































H. Miller, Des Moines. 
—— 5 
TO REIMBURSE DOCTOR'S BILLs ; 
Announcement by President Parkinson 

of Additional Protection for Society's t 

Home Office Staff hi 

During his talk before Equitable’s st 
meeting in Manhattan Center Tuesday p 
which starts its War Bond campaign tl 
President Parkinson, in telling of Equi- 

table’s role in developing Social Security a 
war: pe 

“It was Equitable which developed dy 
Group insurance. We have expanded be 
that Group protection to include various CO 
disabilities and ills that cut into the pay N 
envelope. You as Equitable employe: 
and you as Equitable agents have th (V 
benefit of this Social Security provided mi 
by yourselves in cooperation with our he 
policyholders who are employers. It is Ge 
only a short time ago you were given me 
the protection which we know as Grou ; 
hospital expense insurance which reim- ice 
burses you for hospital and surgical sery- plo 
ice performed for you or the members job 
of your family.” 

“Now, we go a step further in ey- 
panding the Equitable’s capacity for pro- I 
viding Social Security. Today I had the sur 
privilege of approving a plan which will 3 
go’ into immediate effect under which, ver 
for experimental purposes, the home ot- life 
fice staff will enjoy the additional pro- life 
tection of reimbursement of doctors’ bills ern 
paid either for the doctor’s visit to the ice, 
home or the patient’s visit to the doc- 60, 
tor’s office. This is the first instance, | may 
believe, of such protection provided for cont 
any insurance group. I mention this mon 
only to indicate that while you are called The 
upon to make sacrifices, to practice rigid eith 
economy, to buy W ar Bonds, to giv step 
of your time and effort to persuade oth- adoy 
ers to do likewise, you and your own fost 
welfare are not being forgotten. You sery 
are enjoying not only the protection ol “A 
home life in America but you are even he r 
enjoying these constantly developing ad whic 
vantages like that which I have jus! mini 
now been able to announce.” of r 

Gove 

Maine Appointments ~ 
(Continued from Page 5) i 

the Boston Consolidated Gas Co., et- oans 


ut 
tered the life insurance business in 192? may 


as cashier in the Massachusetts Mutual value 
agency at Bangor. In this capacity he Table 
devoted his spare time to personal sell- per a 
ing, and wrote a substantial volume of 20 or 
business. When the Bangor office was each 
given charge of the Portland territor) at Ag 
in 1934 he was appointed associate gel each 
eral agent at Portland, and has directly 
supervised operations there since thal If ¢ 
time. He attended Boston University, ance 
and is 1 graduate of Fryeburg Academy. Vears, 
Fryeburg, Me. much, 
Both the new general agents have tak: The 
en a prominent part in association ane ments 
civic activities in their a le com- iS not 
munities. Merrill Bowles is a directo! mined 


and past president of the association for 


eastern Maine, and past nati nal com 
ciation, 








mitteeman for the state as 
while Mr. Hathaway has _ hel’ various 
offices in the Southern Main¢ \ss0cm 
tion, was its president in 1941-42, we 
vice president of the state association 
fhe same year. 
Insta 
NAMED GOVERNOR’S SECRETARY hos 
Dan O’Brien, John Hancock agent in 2 (h 







Des Moines, has been sone’ | execll- Ah 
) f 

tive sec retary by Governor B. P Hic — receiy 

looper and will serve the executive as" The sg} 





private secretary. 
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Legal Effects of War 
Service Book Revised 


NEW EDITION FOR U. S. NAVY 





Authors Baldwin and Clark Give Soldiers 
and Sailors Civil Relief 
Act Facts 





A revised edition of Legal Effects of 
Military Service Under the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act has been pre- 
pared by Ganson J. Baldwin, assisted by 
John Kirkland Clark, jr. both well 
inown members of the New York bar. 
It tells effect of the act on debts, mort- 
vaves, taxes, claims and other factors. 
The revised edition is being used by the 
United States Navy. Booklet is pub- 
lished by Yale University Press and 
ells for $2. Among some of the newest 
points covered in the revised edition are 
these: 

Military pay up to $1,500 a year will be 
exempted from Federal income tax. Un- 
paid Federal income taxes of service men 
dying on or after December 7, 1941, will 
be exempted. State income taxes also 
contain new exemptions, for example, 
New York exempts all military pay. 

WAAC has now became the WAC 
(Women’s Army Corps) which has been 
made part of the Army so that its mem- 
hers qualify for all benefits, including 
Government insurance and re-employ- 
ment rights after service. 

Members of the U. S. Maritime Serv- 
ice were also recently granted re-em- 
ployment rights if they left a regular 
job to enter service. 


National Service Life Insurance 


Regarding National Service Life In- 
surance Act the booklet says: 

“$10,000 of 5-year term insurance, con- 
ertible after one year into Ordinarv 
life insurance, or into 20 or 30 payment 
life insurance is obtainable from the Gov- 
ernment by those entering military serv- 
ice. If total disability occure before Age 
60, and lasts for six months, premiums 
may be waived while total disability 
continues. Death benefits are payable in 
monthly instalments (not in lump sum). 
The choice of beneficiaries is limited to 
either the spouse, child, adopted child, 
stepchild, illegitimate child, parent (or 
adopted parent, or a person who was a 
foster parent for at least a year before 
service), or a brother or sister. 

“After service ends this insurance may 
be retained at the same premium rates, 
which are low because the costs of ad- 
ministration, and of the extra hazards 
1 military service, are borne by the 
‘overnment. Policies are not issued for 
less than $1,000 face amount. _ 

‘The policy provisions are similar to 
those usually found in insurance com- 
pany policies of the same type, as to 
oans, cash values, etc., and dividends 
may also be allowed.” Premium rates and 
values are based on American Experience 
lable of Mortality with interest at 3% 
per annum, Term insurance at Ages 19, 
“) or 21 will cost 65 cents a month for 
tach $1,000 of insurance. It is 66 cents 
at Age 22 and goes up another cent for 
tach of the additional age years. 

: Conversion 
If converted into Ordinary life insur- 
ace atter one year, and within five 
years, the rates would be about twice as 
much, at the earlier ages, say the authors. 
The amount of the monthly install- 


ments which beneficiaries will receive 
et specified in the law and is deter- 
ea Dy computation, as illustrated in 
the ne 


t two paragraphs. 
_A beneficiary under 30 years of age 
when the insured dies receives monthly 
mstallments for twenty years (240 in- 
stallm ts) of $5.51 on each $1,000 of 
surance, or a maximum of $55.10 a 
month, on $10,000 of insurance. If the 
eneficiary dies before receiving the 240 
installn ents, the balance of the install- 
Ae (hy cape the next beneficiary (Sec. 
2 (h) (i)). 
Fed neficiary 30 or more years of age 
The vs. Monthly installments for life. 
'€ size of the installment would depend 


upon the beneficiary’s age at the time 
of the insured’s death. For example, if 
the beneficiary is then 30, each monthly 
installment would be $3.97 for each $1,000 
of insurance; if 40, $4.50; if 50, $5.39; 
if 60, $6.81; and if 70, $8.51. If the 
beneficiary dies within ten years, before 
receiving at least 120 installments, the 
balance of the installments, to complete 
120 installments, goes to the next bene- 
ficiary. 

Benefits to beneficiaries are exempt 
from taxation, and cannot be attached or 
seized by a creditor of the insured or of 
the beneficiary, either before or after 
the proceeds are paid to the beneficiary. 
Beneficiaries cannot assign away their 
benefits. 


LAUER AGENCY LED 
In July the Matthew J. Lauer agency, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, Conti- 
nental American Life, led other agencies 
of the company and for the second suc- 
cessive month. In July the Lauer agency 
collected more first year premiums than 

any other agency of the company. 





MEDERIC MONAST RETIRES 

Mederic Monast, manager Metropoli 
tan Life’s Quebec district office, has re- 
tired after forty-five years with the 
company. He was in charge of that 
district since 1901. On day of his re- 
tirement he was guest of honor at a 
gathering in the Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, attended by Superintendent of 
Insurance Georges LaFrance, J. P. St. 
Laurent, member of the Quebec bar; 
and many others including Second Vice 
President C. J. North and Canadian 
Head Office Vice President FE. C. Me- 
Donald of Metropolitan Life. 





N. J. ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

The board of directors and officers of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey, will hold a lunch- 
eon meeting in the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, next Monday, to make plans for 
the coming 1943-44 season. Plans are 
also under way for an extensive mem- 
bership drive of over 300 members. 





Today, More Than Ever... 


THE DOORWAY TO 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Arnold System of compensation, which rewards the 
agent primarily not for the amount of new insurance he 
sells, but for the quality of service he renders, has since 
its inauguration in 1939 substantially bettered the finan- 
cial outlook of established NWNL agents and their stand- 
ing in their respective communities. 

In extending the principles of the Arnold System to 
new agents, NWNL has put into action a well-rounded 
program designed to reduce to a minimum the normal 
risks of the early “learning period” on a new job. Under 
this program new men of ability may qualify quickly for 
Home Office training at Company expense under experi- 
enced instructors and go back to the field with assurance 


of a definite minimum income paid for servicing business 


already on the books. 


program—coupled with a Continuous Training Program 
for older fieldmen—is working hand-in-hand with NWNL’s 
soundly conceived compensation system to make a hap- 
pier, more prosperous agency organization. 
are a few comments by NWNL fieldmen telling how they 
have translated their Home Office study and continuous 
field training into sounder, more effective working habits 


leading to greater profits and satisfaction in their career. 


There is ample evidence that this 





METROPOLITAN CLU CANDIDATES 

A summary compiled recently by the 
Metropolitan Life disclosed that of the 
160 candidates from all companies who 
completed the CLU course in June, and 
who will receive the CLU designations 
at the coming confirmations by the 
American College, a total of forty-three 
were candidates from the Metropolitan. 
This now brings to 208 the total number 
of its field and home office personnel 
who have earned the designation. 

Another twenty-two candidates from 
the Metropolitan passed their first ex- 
aminations in a CLU part in the June 
examinations, and another  fifty-nine 
passed additional CLU parts. 

Of the forty-three men from the 
Metropolitan who completed the course 
in June, two were managers; fourteen, 
assistant managers; fifteen, agents; one 
a field clerk; four were in supervisory 
positions in the field training and field 
management divisions of the company. 
The remaining seven were the company’s 
home office personnel. 


NORTHWESTERN 
LIFE INSURONC 























What NYNL men report on 
results of their training . . . 


@ “The effect of the hours spent ab- 
sorbing this training was to increase 


my average size policy to around 
$6,500 with a consequent increase 


At the right 





in dollar earned commissions. By 
applying these practical ideas I have 
been able to capture an unsuspect- 
ed market, and each week finds me 
with a larger number of qualified 
worthwhile leads and prospects.” 


—N”’NL Agent in Minnesota 


@ “The reading and rereading of the 
Guide is worth its weight in gold. 
It has taught me to see a situation 
where I could never see one before 
and has put money in my pocket at 
a minimum of time and cost. 
proof of this is that I have put out 
in cash only $61.53 to produce 
$101,964 of business since [ returned 
from the school the 19th of April.” 


The 


—N’NL Agent in Montana 


@ “The conscious effort of building 
and controlling a market is a thrill- 
ing adventure in life underwriting, 
and has been stimulated and guided 
by this training . . . The market is 
here and I intend to control it.” 

—N’NL Agent in Washington State 
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Abram T. Collier’s Paper on Group 
Policyholder’s Interest in Labor Law 


The possibility that policyholders of 
iroup insurance will face certain post- 
war questions in connection with the 
ap yplication of the re-employment provi- 
sions of the Selective Service Act was 
discussed on August 24 at the Life 
Insurance Round Table, Insurance sec- 
tion, American Bar Association in 
Chicago by Abram T. Collier, assistant 
counsel, John Hancock Mutual Life. 

“War and all that it entails in the 
mobilization of the nation’s industry 
has had its effect on many aspects of life 
insurance, but perhaps in no _ respect 
has the effect been more striking than 
on Group insurance,” Mr. Collier said. 
“With the great expansion of war indus- 
try, the need and desire for comprehen- 
sive insurance protection has become in- 
creasingly evident and the Government, 
through its wage stabilization and tax 
policies has recognized this need and 
encouraged its growth. The War De- 
partment Group Insurance Rating Plan 
has prescribed in detail the terms on 
which Group insurance may be written 
if a policyholder is to receive credit 
for premiums paid while he is working 
on cost-plus contracts. Equally signifi- 
cant is the attention which these and 
other wartime measures have focused on 
the relationship between Group insur- 
ance and employment contracts together 
with various State and Federal labor 
laws. It is this relationship between 
the Group policyholder and employes 
which has often been obscure not only 
to the employer, but also to counsel who 
has been asked to advise on specific 
problems. There is an unexplained pau- 
city of judicial authority and adminis- 
trative rulings sometimes fail to show a 
full understanding of the interests of 
the many parties inevitably concerned.” 


Restoration to Employment 

The Act provides that a person re- 
stored to his employment “shall be 
entitled to participate in insurance and 
other benefits offered by the employer, 
pursuant to established rules and prac- 
tices relating to employes on_ furlough 
or leave of absence in effect with the 
employer at the time such person was 
inducted into such forces “i 

Among other questions of interpreta- 
tion, it was pointed out that for em- 
ployers who have never had published or 
written rules relating to the Group insur- 
ance of employes on leave of absence, it 
may be necessary for them to determine 
their practice from individual cases. In 
determining the “established rules and 
practices” by this method, it may also be 
necessary to consider both the purpose 
and the length of time for which leaves 
of absence had customarily been given. 

Mr. Collier referred also to the em- 
ployer’s right to require participation in 
the Group insurance plan as a condition 
of employment. He said that perhaps 
the majority of employers holding Group 
insurance are working today under con- 
tracts with the Federal Government and 
are, therefore, subject to the Copeland 
Act, which prohibits an employer by 
threat of dismissal from forcing an em- 
ploye to give up any part of his com- 
pensation. This law and the laws in a 
few states are said to restrict employers 
in making Group plans compulsory, but 
it was noted that this question does not 
often arise as Group insurance is almost 
universally desired by employes. 
Copeland Act and Other Federal Laws 

A portion of Mr. Collier’s paper was 
also devoted to the effect of the Cope- 
land Act, and other Federal labor laws, 
on a contract of employment as it relates 
to Group insurance. Whether under such 


statutes “Group insurance is to be con- 
sidered a part of the employe’s compen- 
sation, appears to depend on the primary 
aim of the particular law. Although 
these rulings might conceivably be help- 
ful in determining generally the status 
of Group insurance in relation to the 
employment contract, the dangers of a 
too ready acceptance of a statutory rule 
are amply illustrated” by the case of 
Degnan v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 178 
Misc. 312, 34 N. Y. S. (2d) 238 (1942). 
Although the reasoning of the court is 
demonstrated as unsound, the employer 
in this case was held liable for canceling 
the insurance of an employe who had 
stopped work on account of a strike. 
Mr. Collier stated also that if Group 
insurance is considered an integral part 
of the employment contract, the em- 
ployer should consider how dividend and 
rate reductions payable on the policy 
should be applied. 

Mr. Collier’s Conclusions 

In his concluding paragraphs Mr. Col- 
lier said: 

“Looking at all the problems of the 
Group policyholder it may be said that 
while such provisions as the kickback 
laws may limit his freedom of action due 
to the rapid growth of Group insurance 
and its highly competitive character, he 
still has considerable discretion, both 
with respect to dividends and to the 
continuance of insurance for individual 
employes. If this freedom is to continue 
without restrictive legislation or litiga- 
tion, he must continue, or adopt, prac- 
tices which clearly define employes’ rights 
and are fair and equitable as_ well. 
Stringent legislative restrictions on the 
insurance companies were caused, not by 
the fear that companies generally would 
engage in unwise practices, but rather 
by the fear that a few might. A similar 
apprehension might be caused by a few 
incautious employers and achieve the 
same results. 

“The complaint may be made that as 
lawyers we have a pathological view of 
business, that we see only that minimal 
part of business which somehow goes 
awry. This charge may be justified, for 
certainly only the most atypical policy- 
holder would be concerned with the 
problems we have mentioned. Our func- 
tion, nevertheless, is like that of the 
physician, whose duty is as much to warn 
against excess as to relieve the patient 
from its effects. 

Adaptability of Group to Democracy 

“Group insurance is, to our mind, an 
excellent illustration of the adaptability 
of a great democratic institution. It is 
intended to carry out more effectively 
and efficiently the business of all insur- 
ance—that of protecting individuals who 


Veterans Program 


(Continued from Page 3) 


receive death pension at the monthly 
rates specified below: 
Per — 
Widow, irrespective of age.......... $50 
Widow with one child.............. 65 
(with $13 for each additional child) 
No widow but one child............ 25 
No widow but two children (equally 
OO | aa ars 38 


(with $10 for each additional child; 

total amount to be equally divided) 
Dependent mother or father........ 45 

(or both) (equally divided)....... 50 
As to the widow, child or children, 

the total pension payable under this 

paragraph shall not exceed $100. 


“One of the principal purposes of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act,” 
Mr. McCoy said, “was to restore to per- 





Insurance Section American Bar Assn. 


have been isolated economically in our 
modern society. If this end is to be 
achieved, Group policyholders, as well as 
insuring companies, must constantly keep 
in view these fundamental purposes. 

“We have tried to chart certain legal 
reefs and shoals except for which the 
employer may freely navigate. These few 
hazards to navigation concern the rela- 
tion between group insurance on the one 
hand and employment contracts and 
labor legislation on the other. From 
the position of the Group policyholder, 
his legal problems are now nearly as 
much within the province of labor as in- 
surance. To have suggested a few years 
ago that there was any connection be- 
tween these fields of law would have 
been unthinkable. To suggest now that 
they may be considered apart is to gain- 
say an unmistakable trend.” 





sons in the active service insurability 
which, for all practical purposes, they 
lost upon entry into the armed forces. 
Complete insurance coverage against the 
hazards of war for persons in active 
military service can be otherwise secured, 
if at all, only upon the payment of 
premiums which are prohibitive to most 
persons in receipt of only military pay. 
The insurance also gives persons who 
may become uninsurable by reason of 
sustaining injury or suffering disease 
while in service, opportunity to provide 
for the future of their dependents by 
continuing National Service Life Insur- 
ance after discharge.” 

He said that the number of persons 
in the service, who have secured protec- 
tion for their dependents up to July 31, 
1943, totals approximately 11,234,000 rep- 
resenting a total of nearly $80,000,000,000 
of insurance. 

“One phase of insurance work,” Mr. 
McCoy said, “which is of interest to all 
insurers is that dealing with the cases 
of missing persons. Due to the nature 
of the warfare now being waged, in 
which ships and planes travel many thou- 
sands of miles to accomplish their mis- 
sions, it is much more difficult to secure 
definite information as to personnel en- 
gaged in combat activities than is the 
case in warfare confined to limited and 
definite areas. 

“At the time of the outbreak of the 
war, there was no legislation which in 
the opinion of the military and naval 
services provided an adequate and satis- 
factory method of handling cases of 
persons reported as missing or missing 
in action under the conditions faced in 
this war. A very large percentage of 
the members of the armed forces have 
made allotments from their pay for the 
support of their dependents and the 
payment of insurance premiums. It is 
of the utmost importance to the de- 
pendents that they receive promptly 
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either the allotment payments or the 
death benefits. But the case of the miss- 
ing person occupies a doubtful status— 
it is not known whether he is alive or 
has. perished. 

“By reason of an amendment to the 
National Service Life Insurance Act, 
approved December 20, 1941, the deter- 
mination of the date of death is of 
great importance in certain cases. This 
amendment provided that any person in 
the active service on or after October 
8, 1940, who, while in such service and 
prior to April 20, 1942, died in line of 
duty, without having in force at the time 
of death some form or forms of gov- 
ernment insurance in the aggregate 
amount of at least $5,000, should be 
deemed to have applied for and to have 
been granted National Service Life In- 
surance in the sum of $5,000, payable to 
certain relatives as specified in the law. 
In cases affected by this provision, where 
the person disappeared after October 8, 
1940, and prior to April 20, 1942, it is es- 
pecially necessary that a most careful ex- 
amination of the facts be made to 
determine the date of death, since the 
fixing of a date later than that specified 
in the law will deprive the dependents 
of benefits. 

“While it is true that the 
missing persons present some trouble- 
some questions and the evidence in such 
cases cannot always be as clear and con- 
vincing as is desirable, I feel sure that in 
these cases insurers are doing and will 
continue to do all that is possible to 
meet the situation which confronts the 
beneficiaries of their policyholders.” 


cases of 





P. F. Millet Discusses Employes’ pom 


At the Insurance Section of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association on Tuesday of this 
week, Paul F. Millet, Chicago attorney, 
discussed employes’ trusts. Mr. Millet 
defined employes’ trusts as a deferred 
compensation plan created by the em- 
ployer for the benefit of his employes. 
“If the plan meets the requirements of 
the statute, the contribution to the trust 
is deductible by the employer, the trust 
is a tax-free entity, and the amount of 
the employer’s contribution allocated to 
an employe is not income to such em- 
viers until distributed or made avail- 
able. 

Mr. Millet called attention to the num- 
ber of employes’ trusts brought into ex- 
istence during 1942 and 1943 because of 
the increases iti both corporate and per- 
sonal income tax brackets within the 
past three years, combined with substan- 
tially higher incomes enjoyed by both 








employer and employe. He said that the 
act as it stood prior to the Revenue Act 
of 1942 could be used as a mans of 
draining off earnings otherwise subject 
to the highest tax rate in our lustory, 
into the pockets of a limited group, 
without subjecting the funds so with- 


drawn to the personal income taxes 0! 
the beneficiaries until a later da‘ Thus 
abuses arose which are now, in {lic maim, 


prohibited by the amendments to Section 


oe and 23 (p) in the Revenue Act of 

“The act as it now ers in_ both 
statute and the regulations,” Mr. Millet 
said, “seems clear that the a must be 
for the exclusive benefit of the ©: iployes 
in general, that the benefits shou! covet 


a substantial percentage of the employes 

and must not, either directly or indirect: 

ly, by formula, eligibility or the terms 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Past Service Credits 
(Inder Pension Trusts 


RULING BY TREASURY DEP’T 


Gustave Simons, Attorney, Gets Opinion 

on When Service With Predecessor 

Corporation May Be Included 

\ ruling by the Treasury Department 
en past service credits in the em- 


to a predecessor corporation may 
he in luded in computing years of service 
in connection with pension trusts under 
the Kevenue Act has_ been received by 
Gustave Simons of Simons & Greeley, 
New York attorneys. | Phe. ruling was 
viven by Deputy Commissioner _T. 
Mooney, in charge of the Income Tax 
Unit. The ruling follows: 


“Reference is made to your letter of 
Iuly 15, 1943, in which you refer to 
the {erm past service credits as used 
‘1 section 23 (p) of the Internal Revenue 
Code and in the regulations promulgated 


thereunder and make the following 1n- 
quiries Which will be answered in their 
prope! sequence, 


“(1) May a corporation in computing 
past service credits include the years of 
service by employes in the employ of a 
nredecessor corporation where the pres- 
ent corporation succeeded to the prede- 
cessor in a tax-free reorganization, or 
(2) where the present corporation Car- 
ries on a substantial part of the business 
and has many of the same stockholders 
as the former corporation, or (3) when 
there is no connection between the two 
corporations except that a group of the 
employes of the present corporation ‘were 
also employes of the other corporation: 

“(1) Where the business of an em- 
nlover is a continuation of that of a 
predecessor, as it may be in the case of 
a tax-free reorganization, service ren- 
dered to the predecessor corporation will 
be considered properly includible as a 
basis for past service credit under a 
pension plan established by the succes- 
sor corporation. ? 

“(2) Assuming that the second situa- 
tion did not involve a tax-free reorgant- 
zation and the present corporation rep- 
resented a new and distinct corporate 
entity, service rendered to the former 
corporation would not be considered 
properly includible as a basis for past 
service credits. 

“(3) Where there is no connection be- 
tween the two corporations, service ren- 
dered by the employes of the present 
corporation, who were also employes of 
the other corporation, would not be con- 
sidered includible as a basis for past 
service credits. 

“You further inquire as to how the 
foregoing questions might be affected if 
the employes, who happen to have been 
employed by the predecessor corporation, 
were chiefly stockholders, supervisory or 


highly paid employes of the present cor- 
poration, 

“Where the employes, taken over from 
the predecessor corporation, in a tax- 


free reorganization, consist chiefly of 
stockholders, supervisory or highly paid 
employes who satisfy the test of non- 
discrimination in all other respects they 
in general would be considered eligible 
lor past service credits.” 


i’mployes’ ‘Trusts 


(Continued from Page 10) 


trust, primarily benefit the stock- 
officers, supervisory or highly 
pai’ employes. 
ling conversations with attorneys 
ing in this field, Mr. Millet said 
; lications are that the average plan 
put into effect today is for em- 
having from fifty to a hundred 
employes. The small employ- 
© wish to install a pension plan, 
lly have a very difficult: problem 
in the matter of discrimination 
ree reasons: (1) the stockholders 
ploves and the average age of 
ckholders, officers, supervisory 
‘hly compensated employes is ten 
‘cen years more than the average 
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CHARLES S. JONES 


On September 1 Charles S. Jones, 
general agent at Battle Creek for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, will be 
joined in the management of the com- 
pany’s agency there by John E. Brom- 
ley, CLU. The firm will be known as 
Jones & Bromley. Mr. Jones has been 
with the company for thirty-seven years. 
For the past twenty-six years he has 
been general agent at Battle Creek. He 
started to write insurance in 1906 on a 
part-time basis. In 1912 he devoted his 
entire time to selling and in 1917 was 





British Trades Union 
Wants More S. S. Benefits 


The seventy-fifth report of the Gen- 
eral Council of the British Trades Union 
Council will be submitted to the organi- 
zation’s annual convention in London 
September 8-10. It will contain many 
interesting Social Insurance features. It 
is understood that the British Govern- 
ment is planning the transfer of migrants’ 
Social Insurance contributions and main- 
tenance of their security rights. This 
action, the report explains, is in accord- 
ance with the convention reached be- 
tween General Council members and oth- 
er workers’ representatives at Geneva in 
1935. 

The New York Times says that the 
Council has accepted almost all recom- 
mendations in the Beveridge Social In- 
surance report and has approved a pro- 
nosal for the establishment of a Social 
Security Ministry. The report of the 
Council urges increased rates in Indus- 
trial disability payments; 75% of normal 
earnings to be paid after four weeks in- 
stead of 6624% after thirteen weeks, with 
a maximum of five weekly plus depend- 
ents’ allowances and 30 shillings weekly 
instead of 24 for single persons. 





age of the rank-and-file employes; (2) 
these four groups generally meet the 
cligibility requirements as to length of 
service (which is the most commonly 
used test); and (3) the compensation of 
a stockholder-employe is usually four or 
five times that of a rank-and-file em- 
ploye. The result of these factors is a 
tendency to overload the plan for a group 
in whose favor discrimination is not per- 
mitted. 

“A logical conclusion,” Mr. Millet said. 
“is that we will see much ‘litigation on 
the question of discrimination during the 
next few vears, particularly as it may 
relate to the amount of the emplover’s 
contribution allocated to the stockholder- 
employes. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the three Income Tax 
Unit Rulings issued at the time of the 
publication of the recent Regulations, 


JOHN E. BROMLEY 


appointed general agent at Battle Creek. 
The agency at that time had a little less 
than $6,000,000 of insurance in force. On 
December 31, 1942, the amount had been 
increased to $21,000,000. 

John E. Bromley entered the business 
in 1929 after his graduation from Albion 
College. In 1939 he completed his course 
of studies with the American College of 
Life Underwriters and received his CLU 
designation. He has been active in the 
Life Underwriters Association of Battle 
Cleek and also in several civic organi- 
zations. 


E. R. Erickson Made Hancock 
General Agent at Buffalo 


The appointment of Edwin R. Erickson 
as Buffalo general agent for the John 
Hancock has been announced by J. Harry 
Wood, second vice president and manager 
of general agencies. Mr. Erickson, who 
has been associate general agent at Buf- 
falo since 1930 will assume his new duties 
September 1, when Percy G. Lapey will 
retire as general agent after thirty-eight 
years in that post. 

Mr. Erickson has been with the John 
Hancock since 1925, when he joined the 
Syracuse general agency on a part-time 
contract while still in school. He served 
as agency supervisor at Syracuse and at 
Decatur, and from 1928 to 1930 was 
general agent at St. Paul. 


fail to discuss this point. Rather, they 
ignore the problem and use, for illustra- 
tion, cases where but a small percentage 
of the stock is owned by employe-bene- 
ficiaries. 

“Section 165 of the Code, as amended, 
and the Regulations have done much to 
clarify the tax position of the beneficiary 
of a trust,” Mr. Millet said, “whether it 
be the employe or, in the event of his 
death, his beneficiaries. Upon retirement 
of an employe, he will report for income 
tax purposes, his pension ‘under Section 
22 (b) 2 as if it were an annuity, the 
consideration for which is the amount 
contributed by the employe’.” 

GONTRUM BEFORE BAR ASS’N 

Commissioner John B. Gontrum of 
Maryland addressed the Insurance Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
at Chicago Wednesday, having as his 
subject “Paul v. Virginia.” Among oth 
er things he said, “Paul v. Virginia 


stands for America as we know and 
love it—simple, direct, practical — and 
free.” 


J. A. Kamerow, Mutual Life repre 
sentative in Washington, D. C., addressed 
the weekly luncheon meeting of the 
Graphic Arts Association on “Tax Sav 
ings Through Life Insurance.” 


Second Institutional Ad 
To Appear August 30 


FEATURES 7 POINT PROGRAM 
“Your Personal Post War World” Is 


Theme of Current Release of Life 
Insurance Companies of America 


The second advertisement of the insti- 
tutional advertising campaign of the life 
insurance companies of the United 
States will appear in newspapers 
throughout the country on Monday, Au- 
gust 30. This advertisement entitled 
“Your Personal Post War World” lists 
seven practical things to do to insure a 
better future for Americans in the post 
war world. They are: 1. Buy and hold 
war bonds—to lend our country the 
money it needs now to fight the war to 
victory. 2. Pay willingly your share of 
taxes—including increased taxes—our 
country needs. 3. Provide for your own 
and your family’s future by adequate 
life insurance and savings. 4. Reduce 
your debts as much as possible and avoid 
making needless new ones. 5. Buy only 
what you need and make what you have 
last longer. 6. Live faithfully by the 
rationing rules to conserve goods of 
which there are shortages. 7. Cooperate 
with our Government’s price and wage 
stabilization program. 

The theme of the 7-point program ap- 
peals to the universal desire for eco- 
nomic security and personal well being. 
The objectives of the program are to 
help the public understand that: (a) the 
financial health of the nation is depend- 
ent upon the financial health of the in- 
dividual. (b) Each individual is respon- 
sible for his own financial future. (c) 
Each individual must work and save now 
to hold down prices and insure his 
future benefits. 

This advertisement and others to be 
released in the future will appear in 286 
newspapers in 170 cities from coast to 


coast, with a combined circulation of 
26,000,000. Page advertisements will also 
appear each month in farm journals 


having a circulation of 5,500,000. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN PORTRAIT 


Will Be Hung in Metropolitan Life 
Board Room; Presented to Company 
by District Managers 

\ portrait of Leroy A. 
dent, Metropolitan Life, has been pre- 


Lincoln, presi- 


sented to the company by the district 
managers and will be hung in the board 
room at the home office. The presenta 
tion was made August 24 by a group of 
fieldmen, both active and retired, com- 
posed of the Veterans’ Association Anni 
versary Committee, ten veteran mana- 
gers, ten non-veteran managers and the 
past presidents of the Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The portrait was received for the com- 
pany by Frederick H. Ecker, chairman 
of the board, and will hang with the 
portraits of former Metropolitan Presi- 
dents Knapp, Hegeman and Fiske, and 
that of Chairman Ecker, who, before 
his election to chairman of the board, 
had been president. 

It is the work of the distinguished 
portrait painter, Wayman Adams, who 
had been selected by the district mana 
gers to record the likeness of Mr. Lin- 
coln for posterity. 


GEORGE TANGEMAN DEAD 
George Tangeman, oldest man in age 
and years of service in the F. W. Darl- 
ing Cedar Rapids Agency of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, died last week. He 
was 83 vears old. He has been with the 
Bankers Life since 1915. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL PICNIC 

Over 200 Fidelity Mutual Life home 
office employes attended an old fashioned 
wicnic last week at Willow Grove Park, 
Philadelphia. Sponsored by the Fidelity 
Mutual Club, the picnic consisted of a 
supper and tickets to the principal amusc- 
ments. 
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1942 FIRE EX PERIENCE 
\n analysis of the straight fire insur- 


ance experience of companies entered in 
New York State to write fire and allied 
lines, prepared by the New York Insur- 
ance Department, contains many inter- 
esting facts. While the figures reveal 
hat the Associated Factory Mutuals and 
other mutual fire companies increased 


cir earned premiums by a greater pro- 
n than the stock carriers in the 
five years, nevertheless the stock 


inies. exclusive of reinsurers, earned 


(¢ the fire premiums last year. 
In 1938 the ratio was about 85% for 
e stock companies. Since then the 
mutuals have increased their net pre 
iums about 25%, and the Associated 


Mutuals earned premiums are 
In the last three years 


ust over 50% 


reciprocals have gained about 10% 


uid the advance premium cooperatives 
report no gains. The Associated Factory 
Mutuals registered the bulk of their five 
vear gain in 1942, reflecting a large 
amount of war business 

\ll types of carriers, other than re- 
iprocals, reported declines in loss ratios 

1942. The reciprocals, those admitted 


New York, had a 50% loss ratio last 
ear, compared with 42.4% for the stock 


36.7% for the mutuals, 9.9% 


i Hipanhiie¢ 
r the Associated Factory Mutuals, 43% 
the advance premium cooperatives 
and 54.1% for the reinsurance companies. 
lhe stock company expense ratio, for 
all companies together, was 52.8% last 
vear, only a slight change from 52.3% 


1938. The mutuals with 39.2%, com 
pares with 40% in 1938, and the Asso- 
ciated Kactory Mutuals’ expense ratio last 
ear was 12.9%, against 14.3% in 1938. 
The loss New York State 
alone is almost the same as 


ratio for 
experience 
remainder of the country. It is 
York for stock car- 
riers, a fraction of 1% higher for mutuals 


and 


qt thre 
1% lower in New 
Mutuals and 


\ssociated Factory 


nearly 2% lower for reinsurance com- 
panies 


Figures for individual stock companies 


show a variance from average by many 
carriers, particularly with reference to 
underwriting expenses. This is due largely 
to differences in) commission — scales, 
supervision and administration costs and 
taxe lor stock carriers as a whole the 
net underwriting gain, excluding Federal 
income taxes, was under 5%, much lower 
than for the non-stock insurers. The re- 


insurance companies have reported un- 


derwriting losses for the three years 
mentioned in the New York Department 
tables. 


individual companies differ considerably, 


Again, while the experiences of 


the over-all picture shows that under- 

writing profits on present fire insurance 

rates for stock carriers are far from 
e€XCessive, 

A GOOD MORALE BUILDING IDEA 
IN LETTER TO WAR SERVICE 
Family Economics Bureau of North- 

National 

daily newspapers some of most interest- 


western Life, which sends to 


ing material coming from insurance 
sounces, has developed another fine idea. 
It is advice to families of people in the 
armed service, a paragraph of which 
reads as follows: 

“You'll help your soldier’s or sailor’s 
morale more think if 


include in your letters such homely de- 


than you you'll 
tails as ‘Paid the insurance yesterday. 
Ordered fuel; getting it in early this 
Had that leaky hot water faucet 


,” 


year. 
on the bathtub fixed again. 

The Family Economics Bureau says 
that the Northwestern National, as have 
finds that 


other insurance 


men and women in the services worry 


companies, 


surprisingly about whether relatives at 
home are attending to details left in their 
A growing stream of letters from 
soldiers, WACS and 
is now reaching the company, asking 
such questions as whether insurance poli- 
cies are being kept in force by relatives 
or friends entrusted by the writers, when 
they left home, with the responsibility 


care. 


sailors, marines 


of seeing that premiums would be paid 
as they fall due. Family Economics 

Jureau Says: 

The folks at home are too likely to 
overlook mentioning details that seem to 
them trivial, in letters of encouragement 
to the men or women participating in 
earth-shaking events far away. But 
that same soldier or Wave sees a date 
on a foreign newspaper and_ thinks, 
“Gosh, time to put on the storm windows 
at home. Hope Helen has been able to 
find somebody to do it for her.” Or, 
“Mortgage payment due last week. Won- 
der if Jerry remembered to pay it?” 
One of the greatest sustainers of morale 
is the confidence that “things are going 
O. K. at home”; that all the strangely 
precious little details are being looked 
after promptly and thoroughly. 





Julian D. Anthony, assistant treasurer, 
Columbian National Life, Boston, has 


been elected to the board of directors 
of the International Hydro Electric Sys- 
tem. 





BRADFORD HASTINGS WALKER 


Bradford H. Walker, president of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, has 
accepted appointment on a committee 
which will direct the Third War Loan 
drive in Richmond that gets under way 
September 9. Another member of the 
committee is Eldon D. Wilson, manager 
at Richmond for the Mutual Life of 
New York. 

* * x 

Thomas G. Wilds, 58 years of age, 
field representative with the Hartford 
group who went with that company years 
ago from the former Henry Clay Fire 
of Lexington, is in St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Louisville, Ky., with a shattered leg, 
broken between the hip and knee, as a 
result of falling out of a second floor 
window at his home in Crescent Hill 
on August 14. 

+ ok * 

John P. Fraser, son of John M. Fraser, 
general agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
New York, who enlisted a year and a 
half ago in the Navy is now in South 
Pacific as second in command of a PT 
boat. 

x * x 

H. Cochran Fisher, Aetna Life, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for years one of company’s 
leading insurance agents, has returned to 
the capital after taking a five weeks’ 
course in the Aetna’s home office school. 

x ok Ok 


Harold E. Teachout, head of the 
Teachout insurance agency of Des 
Moines, Ia., has resigned as rationing 
officer of the OPA state office. He 
joined the OPA in January, 1942, at 
which time he was in charge of tire ra- 
tioning. Since May, 1942, he has served 
as rationing officer. 

* * 


A. N. Lindsay, who retired in 1939 as 
assistant Pacific Coast manager for Com- 
mercial Union group and vice president 
of the California, has returned to the 
Northwest, and has joined the Wash- 
ington general agency as agency super- 
visor in charge of production and under- 
writing of the fire department. 

‘oe fe 


Fred T. Jordan, manager of the home 
office of the Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, Me., has been appointed general 
chairman of the 1943 welfare and relief 
campaign which will take place in Port- 
land this fall as a part of the United 
Community and War Chest. Mr. Jordan 
headed the Industrial Division of the 
1942 War Chest Campaign. 

5 * * 


Charles D. High, Penn Mutual, Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected president of the 
Cincinnati Junior Chamber of Commerce. 








Walter C. Ploeser, Republica 


mem- 
ber of the House of Representativ. s, and 
head of Ploeser, Watts & Co. -eneral 
insurance agency, St. Louis, | an- 
nounced that he will present a re-slution 


to the House demanding an imiiediate 
and sweeping investigation of the motion 
picture industry to determine \ hether 
the motion picture screens of the coun- 


try are being used for the presentation 
of propaganda motion pictures favorable 
to the New Deal and a fourth term for 
President Roosevelt. 
* * * 

Bessie M. Snyder, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, is in New York this week. 


calling on a number of insurance com- 
pany and organization offices. She re- 
rerts that the Pittsburgh agents who will 
be hosts to the annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
to be held in that city October 10-13, 
have completed preliminary plans for the 
meeting. The only social event planned 
is a dinner for the executive committee 
to be held at the Duquesne Club. 
x ok Ok 


Guy L. Goldstandt has been made com- 
mander of the Dallas Post, American 
Legion. He is with the Equitable So- 
ciety in that city. During first World 
War he saw service on five fronts. He 
is a brother of Fred S. Goldstandt, gen- 
eral agent, Equitable Society, New York. 

* ke x 

J. A. Kamerow of Washington, D. C, 
agent of Mutual Life, addressed the 
1,247th consecutive weekly luncheon 
meeting of the Graphic Arts Association 
August 16 at the Capital Park Hotel, 
Washington, subject being “Tax Savings 
Through Life Insurance.” 

k ok Ok 

E. L. Shinnick, head of the royal 
union department of the Lincoln National 
Life, last week received an_ honorary 
award from the U. S. Army for his 
supervisory services in devising work 
schedules and detailing men to them. 

x * | x 





W. REGINALD BAKFI 


W. Reginald Baker, who has | with 
the Mutual Life in New York i. neatly 
fifty-five years, recently celeb | 
seventy-first birthday. He has |." co 


nected with the Newark age! ince 
1912 and has been a member ‘the 
Million Dollar Round Table two 
years. Several years ago he w’ oted 
the most outstanding citizen of > com 
munity — Morristown, N. J., | was 


highly honored on that occasion 
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Some New York Insurance District 


Service Men 

The National Surety has issued another 
edition of William Street Goes to War, 
and it is one of the finest human interest 
documents which has been published in 
the insurance district, containing many 
pictures of the men of the New York 
insurance district now in the service and 
interesting information as to where they 
are and what they have been doing. The 
expression “William Street” is used as 
the designation popularly given to the 
Greater New York insurance district. 

“William Street is doing its share on 
every front,” said Vincent Cullen, presi- 
dent of the National Surety, “and again 
we are pleased to record details of the 
contribution made by the splendid men 
and women reported in this issue. Again 
let us urge our friends to see that stories 
and pictures relating to the men and 
women of William Street in the service 
are forwarded to William Twamley, 
National Surety Corporation, 110 John 
Street, New York.” 

William Street Goes to War, current 
issue, begins with a salute to the mem- 
ory, and a picture, of Robert N. Exton, 
formerly of B. N. Exton & Co, 110 
Fulton Street, whose father founded that 
brokerage firm. Robert N. Exton was a 
first lieutenant of infantry, died in action 
January 12, 1943, and the Distinguished 
Service Cross was awarded to him post- 
humously. He was a member of the 7th 
Regiment, New York National Guard, 
and attended Saunton Military Academy 
and Officers Candidate School there. 
After seeing service in Hawaii he was 
killed in the Solomons. 

A double page spread is given to Col- 
onel William Schiff of Schiff, Terhune 
& Co., and his three sons—Lieutenants 
William Schiff, Jr. Frank Schiff and 
Terry Schiff. Lieutenant Terry Schiff 
died in the service of his country at 23. 
He was a graduate of Lehigh. Col. Schiff 
is stationed at Governor’s Island, New 
York, as a staff officer of the Second 
Service Command, U. S. A. Over a 
nineteen year period he has served in 
Army Reserve Corps in all grades from 
first lieutenant to colonel. William 
Schiff, Jr., is a graduate of University of 
Virginia and before receiving a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant of Ordnance he 
Was a sergeant attached to headquarters 
company First Army. He was appointed 
aide to a general officer and is now serv- 
ng overseas. Frank Schiff is a graduate 
of Hamilton College; served with the 
Ea ‘ern Defense Command as a sergeant 
ot infantry, and was graduated with 
honors from Officers Candidate Army 
\ir Forces, Miami, where he was cadet 
Squadron commander. A full-fledged pilot, 
Lieutenant Schiff is awaiting orders to 
Proceed overseas. 

\ summary of some of the men in the 
service featured by the issue follows: 

Lieutenant James P. Murphy, a claims 
adjuster for Universal Insurance Co., and 
4 graduate of Fordham Law School, re- 
ceived his basic training at Fort Mon- 
































mouth, N. J., and was commissioned 
February 19, 1943, 

Vincent B. Lally of Marsh & McLen- 
nan is a sergeant serving in Hawaii. He 
was in marine department of Marsh & 
McLennan. 

Francis T. Kraft of automobile claims 
department of Universal Indemnity In- 
surance Co., enlisted in the Naval Re- 
serve in March, 1942, and is a petty 
officer in Third Naval District. He was 
educated in Cathedral High School, St. 
John’s University and Fordham Law 
School (night session). 

Cyril G. Stapleton, now in the Ma- 
rines at New River, N. C., was with 
Talbot Bird & Co. in the reinsurance 
department. 

Lieutenant Austin Nicholas Volk of 
Nicholas Volk & Co. finished his senior 
year at Brown and was commissioned an 
ensign. He was sent to Solomon Island¢ 
as commanding officer of a special type 
of craft. From the Solomons he wrote 
to a friend here: “Admiral Halsey re- 
viewed the officers and remarked ‘You 
can now take off your collars and ties— 
we are ina war. That’s all.’” 

Thomas Swartout, a private, first class, 
U. S. Marine Corps, whose father is a 
partner of Crowell & Rouse, and who 
served briefly in the marine department 
of Marsh & McLennan, attended Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Captain Charles V. Lewis, formerly 
with the Travelers at 55 John Street, and 
a brother of Martin W. Lewis, head of 
Towner Rating Bureau, was a sergeant 
in the last war when he was gassed and 
wounded during the Argonne engage- 
ment. He sought active service in Sep- 
tember, 1940, but was told he was “too 
old.” However, in October, 1942, he 
enlisted in the grade of master sergeant 
and was assigned to Army Air Forces for 
overseas duty. Before his unit sailed for 
overseas he was restored to his former 
Officers Reserve rank as captain, and is 
now with a field hospital unit. 

Leonard R. Friedman, formerly with 
D. S. Friedman & Co., is now an in- 
fantry radio specialist in Africa where 
he has seen action. He is a graduate of 
School of Commerce, New York Uni- 
versity. 

John F. Killgrew, broker, is again 
serving in the U. S. Maritime Service 
with the rank of lieutenant commander. 
He is the enrollment director in com- 
mand of Area 2, which includes New 
York and New Jersey. He was decorated 
in first World War where he was an 
ensign. At one time he was majority 
leader of the House and is author of the 
Unemployment Insurance Law and he 
helped recodify the navigation laws of 
New York. 

Staff Sergeant Edward A. Cartier, Jr., 
now serving at a base in North Atlantic, 
was formerly in marine department of 
Marsh & McLennan. 

Also with Marsh & McLennan was 
James M. McNulty, now with the Ma- 
rines. 

Milton Seligman of Seligman & Sons 


entered the service in 1942 and is a 
master sergeant in the Army “some- 
where in North Africa.” He is a gradu- 
ate of St. John’s University. 

Lieutenant Arthur M. Coward, for- 
merely with marine hull underwriting 
department of Talbot Bird & Co., at- 
tended the Army Air Force Technical 
School at Denver; then Officers Candi- 
date School at Fort Belvoir, Va., and 
was commissioned in March, 1943. He is 
a graduate of Rutgers. 

Lieut. Albert I. Ris of Hackensack, 
N. J., was with Brown, Crosby & Co. 
After receiving his commission as second 
lieutenant he spent a vear in Hawaii. 
He is a graduate of Williams. 

William De Santis, formerly with Tal- 
bot Bird & Co., is in the Navy, stationed 
at U. S. destrover base, ships repair unit, 
San Diego, Cal. 

Peter F. Keelin is in the Navy, at- 
tached to ships’ company, personnel di- 
vision. 

Morton H. Liebowitz of Charles Lie- 
bowitz Co., is with the Air Force Com- 
munications, McClelland Field, Cal. 
Terome B. Cohen, also with Charles 
Liebowitz Co., is with the field artillery 
reserve school at Fort Bragg. 

Sergeant Frederick D. Whitney of the 
Coast Artillery Battalion was with Great 
American Indemnity. 

Private Ralph W. 
merly with Marsh 
taking a pre-meteorological 
Bowdoin College. 

Lieutenant Russell Bonynge, formerly 
with aviation department of Brown, 
Crosby & Co., is now with a tank de- 


Spence, Jr., for- 
& McLennan, is 
course at 


strover battalion. He is a graduate of 
Cilver Military Academy. 
Lieutenant H. Robert Reeves left 


Lethbridge-Owens & Phillips where his 
father, Henry Reeves, also well known 
on the street, is vice president, to enter 
the service April 1, 1942. He is an ensign 
serving as instructor at the U. S. Naval 
Indoctrination School at Fort Schuvler, 
N. Y. His first assignment was to a 
chemical warfare unit at Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Md. Then he served as a lecturer 
on chemical warfare with Security 
Forces. Becoming a Security Officer, he 
was transferred to the instruction staff 

Tohn W. Olson also left Lethbridge- 
Owens & Phillips where he was a casu- 
alty placer and is now with the Aircraft 
Warning Battalion as a radio operator 
and is seeing service in North Africa 
He has two brothers in the service. 

Lieutenant William Ward Hedges, who 
was with Marsh & McLennan’s casualty 
department, is now serving as instructor 
at Camp Davis in the searchlight divi 
sion. He has two brothers who are twins. 
One is in the signal corps and the other 
in a machine records unit, both are 
overseas. 

William Ward Hedges was with the 
Seventh Regiment in New York, becom- 
ing a corporal in 1941 and a sergeant in 
the same year. At the outbreak of the 
war the Seventh Regiment was sent 
to the Pacific Coast as an anti-aircraft 
unit, coast artillery. “Bill” became staff 
sergeant, attended Officers Candidate 
School at Camp Davis, and was commis- 
sioned a Second Lieutenant in February 
of this vear. 

Lieutenant (j.¢.) Lewis W. Francis, 
Ir., United States Coast Guard Reserve, 
left his position with Brown, Crosby & 
Co., Inc., in October, 1942, to enter the 
service. He is a graduate of St. Paul’s 
School at Concord, N. H., and of Wil- 
liams College. 

Tames J. McDonald, also with Marsh & 
McLennan, now in the Army Air Force 
Technical Training School at Sioux Falls, 
S. D., with the rank of sergeant, expects 
to graduate from the Radio School at 
Sioux Falls and has passed his physical 
examination for Aerial Gunnery School 

Donald J. Mullen, who is assistant 
placer with Marsh & McLennan, now is 
staff sergeant with a Technical School 
Sauadron at Fort Logan, Colorado. . 

Lieutenant Marvin H. Jacobs of the 
Army Air Forces, was office manager of 
Leonard Jacobs & Co., Inc. He is a 
craduate of the College of the City of 
New York. Since entering the service in 
October, 1941, he served in the Panama 
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Canal Zone and is now on duty in Yuma, 
Arizona. His father has been in the in- 
surance business since 1895. 

James M. Trehy, who is with Marsh & 
McLennan, is a sergeant in the Quarter- 
master Corps, and is now on duty in 
North Africa. 

Sergeant Irwin H. Levy, a licensed 
broker, is with the Infantry Regiment at 
Camp Gruber, Okla. He is a graduate of 
Long Island University. 

Corporal Milton J. Carmody, formerly 
with the Universal Insurance Co., and 
Universal Indemnity, and an automobile 
underwriter for thirteen years, is now 
attached to Headquarters Personnel Sec- 
tion of the 62nd A. A. F. College Train- 
ing detachment at University of Florida. 

Sidney Liroff, a general insurance 
broker, is with Company A, 35th Signal 
Engineering Battalion. He is a graduate 
of George Washington High School and 
New York University. 

Vincent J. Ebert, formerly of Marsh 
& McLennan, is now a technical sergeant 
with the Cavalry Replacement Center at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. He is a graduate of 
St. Benedict’s and St. James Academy. 

* * * 


Howard P. Moore With Home 
for Duration 


A number of veteran insurance men 
throughout the country who had retired 
from companies and organizations have 
been asked to return to former fields be- 
cause of the manpower shortage and 
some have done so. One of them is 
Howard P. Moore, who in May, 1926, 
retired as manager of the American For- 
eign Insurance Association, and who 
before going with the AFIA was an 
officer of the Home Insurance Co. 

Mr. Moore is back now with the Home 
and is with the marine loss department. 
© 2 * 

Succeeds Viscount Knollys as 
Governor of Bermuda 

Lord Burghley, Member of Parliament, 
and 1928 Olympic 400-meter hurdle cham- 
pion, is the new Governor of Bermuda. 
He succeeds Viscount Knollys who re- 
signed in May and was appointed head 
of the British Overseas Airway Corpo- 
ration, the core of a British government 
plan to assure Britain an appropriate 
place in post-war skies. 

Viscount Knollys is managing director 
of Emplovers Liability, 
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N. Y. Court Rules on 
Overturning of Auto 


INSURANCE COMPANY UPHELD 


Breaking of Flap on Truck Carrying 
Excavating Shovel Held Not Over- 


turning of Conveyance 


In an action on a_ policy insuring 


against damage caused to an excavating 
transportation providing 
“(c) collapse of bridges, 
overturning of 
property 


shovel during 


coverage against 
collision, derailment or 


conveyances while the insured 


is being transported thereon,” the New 
York Appellate Division, Orlando v. 
Manhattan Fire & Marine, 42 N. Y. S. 


2d, 228, reversed judgment for the plain- 
tiff and dismissed the complaint on the 
merits. 

The parties submitted an agreed state- 
ment of facts, and agreed that the judg- 
ment should be without costs in any 
event. 

The shovel was being transported from 
the District of Columbia to an airport 
in Maryland. It was on#a wooden plat- 
form mounted and suspended on a wheel 
carriage. The width of the trailer was 
eight feet. It was equipped with a flap 


on either side of the platform, which, 
when opened out increased the width 
of the platform to ten feet, or only four 
inches less than the width of the shovel, 


which was ten feet four inches in width 
The shovel was being supported by the 
platform and flaps. During transnorta- 
tion the flap on the right side broke, 
causing the shovel, which was in part 
resting on the flap, to tilt and slip and 
fall from the trailer to the ground. 

The question in the case was whether 
this occurrence was an “overturning of 
conveyances” within the meaning of the 
policy. 

It was held that there was no over- 
turning of the conveyance merely be- 
cause the flap or added width of the 
platform broke off on one side, even 
assuming that the flap was part of the 
platform and the material of which the 
flan was constructed did overturn as it 
fell to the ground. The equilibrium of 
the conveyance was not disturbed in any 
wav, so that it could not be said to 
have overturned, the accident being due 
solely to the collapse or breakdown of 
the flap on the edge of the trailer plat- 
form. 

Justice Dore dissented on the ground 
that “if the trailer had tilted, eg. by 
reason of a soft shoulder in the road, 
and the shovel had slipped off, that 
would be an overturning within the 
meaning of the policy even if the whole 
truck did not overturn. Here the shovel 
was caused to tilt and concededly fell 
from the conveyance because the part 
f the conveyance that was effectively 
supporting it gave way, no longer re- 
mained on an even plane but tilted and 
overturned causing the damage com 
plained of.” 


BDO PLANS CENSUS SURVEY 

At the annual meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents in Pitts- 
burgh in October Director Milton W. 
Mays of the Business Development Of- 
fice will present a survey of the insur- 
ance industry based upon the 1940 Fed- 
eral census. One of the chief purposes 
is to show the numerical strength of peo- 
ple in insurance in each district and like 
wise to reveal that insurance men and 
women are among the leaders in their 
communities. This it is expected will im- 
press buyers of insurance with the im- 
as pur- 


portance of insurance personnel 
chase 


rs of products in general. 





Chairman of Insurance 


Group National War Fund 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore Group, is chairman of the 
insurance group of the New York com- 
the National War Fund, it is 
announced by James A. Farley, general 
chairman of the commerce and industry 
division. A single fund-raising campaign 
will be conducted from October 1 to 
December 1 for $125,000,000 for the work 
of eighteen war-related organizations, 
including the USO, United Seaman’s 
Service and various American agencies 
for United Nations relief. 

In making known Mr. Culver’s ap- 
pointment, Mr. Farley stressed that un- 
der the National War Fund plan of 
solicitation, contributors will be given a 
receipt for their pledges for the year, a 
record of same will be filed at head- 
quarters and contributors will be af- 
forded immunity from solicitation by 
any of the eighteen member agencies 
of the War Fund. 

“To enable cotnributors to make their 
gifts as large as possible,” he said, “the 
War Fund will institute a deferred pay- 
ment plan whereby pledges may be paid 
in installments over a period of a year.” 

Mr. Culver’s group is one of 280 voca- 
tions and professions which comprise 
the commerce and industry division. This 
division will be responsible for raising 
upwards of 50% of the five-borough 


mittee of 


LAUNDRY INSURANCE CASE 
Atlanta Laundry Which Charged for In- 


surance Failed to Buy Sufficient 
Coverage 

Legal difficulties of a laundry which 
charges one cent per bundle for “insur- 
ance” and fails to buy adequate insurance 
to cover a major fire loss continue to 
grow in Atlanta. On August 20 Judge 
Virlyn B. Moore of the Fulton County 
Superior Court ordered Asa G. Candler, 
Ir., president of Briarcliff, Inc., and his 
sons, John H. and Sainuel Candler, to 
show cause September 3 why they should 
not be made party defendants and held 
personally liable for damage claims grow- 
ing out of the recent fire which de- 
stroyed the Briarcliff Laundry, Inc. 

Judge Moore’s order was signed after 
attorneys for Mr. S. J. H. Kelly and oth- 
ers, who filed the original suit which 
resulted in the establishment of a receiv- 
ership for Briarcliff Laundry, Inc., re- 
quested the right to amend the petition 
to include the Candlers. The amend- 
ment to the petition, filed Friday, charges 
the three with “legal fraud” in that they 
caused the organization of Briarcliff 
Laundry, Inc.—which is said to be in- 
solvent—“to relieve Asa G. Candler, Jr., 
and Briarcliff, Inc., of legal responsibil- 
ity for the goods of customers in their 
possession,” 

The amendment sets out that by rea- 
son of these acts “Asa G. Candler, Jr., 
John H. Candler and Samuel Candler 
are liable to the petitioners and all other 
persons similarly situated for the loss 
and damage to their clothing and other 
similar articles which were in the hands 
of the defendants at Briarcliff Laundry 
at the time of the said fire on June 17, 
1943.” 

Bond Almand, who was appointed re- 
ceiver for the laundry firm, reported to 
the court several weeks ago that to the 
best of this estimates losses to customers 


would exceed $100,000. At that time, Mr. 





Almand said he could find only one 
$1,000 insurance policy to cover this 
tvpe of loss. 

S. A. BERGER NOW MAJOR 
_Samuel A. Berger, prominent New 
York insurance attorney with Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger, 90 John Street, has 


been advanced to the rank of major in 
the Army Air Corps and assigned to 
headquarters at Wright Field, Dayton, 
O. There he is chief of the counter- 
intelligence branch. 


KEARNY EXPLOSION LOSS 


The insurance loss from the explosion 
and fire at the Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
plant at Kearny, N. J., last week is ex- 
pected to be about $1,300,000. Construc- 
tion will start as soon as priorities can 
be obtained. 


quota of $17,000,000. 
$1.000,000 to 


This sum includes 
finance the work of the 
New York City Defense Recreation 
Committee, presently serving upward of 
1,000,000 service men a month. 
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John C. Blackall Resumes 


Law Practice in Hart! ord 


Continental News 


BLACKALL 


JOHN C. 


John C. Blackall, who retired < 





Photo 


s In 


surance Commissioner of Comecie 
July 1 after serving many years in that 


office, has resumed his law practice 
is associated with 
H. Blackall, for many vears a H: 
attorney, at 36 Pearl Street, Hart 
Conn. 


He 


his brother, Charles 


rt fare 


ford 3 


N. Y. PRODUCERS’ COURSES 


Insurance Society Course for Agents’ 


and Brokers’ State Exams Will 


Start on September 15 


The Insurance Society of New 


York 


announces that its course for those pre- 
paring for the state license examination 


for agents and brokers, 


will begin on 


Monday, September 13. Classes will meet 


each Monday, Wednesday and 


from 5:45 to 7:45 p. m. in the auditorium 


of the Travelers Insurance Comp 
55 John Street. The fee of $72 


Friday 
any at 
50, 1s 


payable in installments, and in the event 
of a student being inducted into the 
armed services, the entire tuition fee will 


be returned. 
Instruction will be given by in 


surance 


men who are known to be students and 
lecturers, as well as practical insurance 


men, 


The facilities of the library, the 


outstanding one of its kind in this are, 


may be used by students. The 


yurse Is 


sponsored by a committee representin: 


all the brokers’ and agents’ assoc 


in the metropolitan district. 





Executive Committee of 


iations 


Michigan Agents to Meet 


The executive committee of th: 


gan Association of Insurance Age 


been called by President Arno R 
er for a session in Lansing Sep 
8. Waldo O. Hildebrand, se 
manager, said this session will 
more than ordinary importancé 
it will close the fiscal year for 
ganization inasmuch as the usual 
convention has been canceled bi 
existing wartime restrictions. |! 
ticipated that a number of matt: 
normally would come before tli: 
bership at the annual meeting 
discussed and possibly acted upoi 
executive group. The a. 
make their reports on the Nati 
sociation’s public relations camp 


WEISEL MADE VICE PRES! 
Jeffry Howard Weisel has hee: 
vice president and director of ' 
Kennedy, Inc., 116 John Stre: 
York City. He has been with the 
six years and prior to that wi 
dent of J. Howard Weisel, Inc., 5 
Lane. Mr. Weisel attended ‘ 
University and started in insu! 
1919 with Wm. H. Fleisch & 
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Background of Inland Marine 


A.C. Charles, Well Known New York Attorney, Traces 


History of This Branch of Insurance, to PresentTime; 
Nationwide Definition Approved by 36 States 


An historical background of inland 

marine insurance together with an an- 
alysis of the present Nation-wide Defi- 
nition and Interpretation of inland ma- 
rine insuring powers has been prepared 
hy A. Chalmers Charles, well known 
New York insurance attorney, and was 
presented by him on Tuesday before the 
annual meeting of the American Bar 
\ssociation in Chicago. Mr. Charles, who 
isa member of the firm of Barry, Wain- 
right, Thacher & Symmers of New York, 
has been identified with ocean and inland 
marine developments in the insurance 
field for many years. He is a Fellow of 
the Insurance Institute of America and 
a regular attendant at meetings of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and other insurance associa- 
ions. 

Mr. Charles’ interesting history of 

inland marine insurance from its earliest 

lays to the present time follows: 

“i he old days, the merchant travelled 
in the same vessel with the goods which 
he was planning to sell in a foreign 
ountry. This practice led to a contro- 
versy which lasted for several centuries, 
as to whether or not a passenger’s effects 
should contribute to general average as 
loes cargo. Eventually, the present rule 
that passenger’s effects are exempt from 
contribution was adopted. 


Early Floater Policies 

In consequence of the exemption of 
nessa effects from general average 

ntribution came the decisions prior to 

e Eighteenth Century that the poli- 

cies Of marine insurance on cargo did 
not cover the merchant’s effects on the 
same vessel. As a result the merchants 
requested such insurance and marine un- 
derwriters furnished what we know today 
is a floater policy. According to reported 
cases, such policies were available in the 
atter part of the Eighteenth Century. 

The case of Duff v. Mackenzie, 3 C.B. 
(N.S.) 16, decided in 1857, is interesting 
because it involved a policy of marine 
insurance on Master’s Effects, colloqui- 
ally known as a “Slop Chest” policy, and 
ists the following articles as covered by 
the policy: 

“Feather-bed, barometer, 1 book of charts, 1 
‘tree Channel chart, 1 general chart of the 
Mediterranean, a chart of the world, a chart of 
the coast of Newfoundland, a chart of the Scilly 
‘sles, 1 spy-glass, % dozen silver tea-spoons, 
vater filter, 2 chests, set as casters, 1 bag of 
nsisting of 8 blue shirts, 10 pairs of 
»wsers, and 1% dozen knives, clothing, 

of trowsers, coats, oil-cloths, sea 
cdding, &c., chronometer (dam< ged), VA 
ren ine glasses, three metal table-spoons, 
WO s, 1 time-piece, books of different titles, 
x table-cloths, and one table-cover, 1 parallel 
r and one scale, two dividers, 1 quadrant 
| useless by throwing about, 1 writing 
ured; repairs, tell-tale, 14 dozen knives 
: watch, chronometer, two suits of 
thes, and various other items.” 












one or two exceptions, the arti- 
sted are among those covered 
the personal property floater 
older’s comprehensive) now cur- 
ssued in all the states of the 
States except one western state 
e in the northeastern section. 
the floater type of marine policy 
‘ame «shore, it was written exclusively 


*yY Marine insurers in the United States. 


\sit was no longer ocean-borne, and the 


‘nual statement blanks required by in- 
departments provided for ocean 
marin insurance and inland navigation 

' transportation, it went into the latter 
‘vy, although if the matter had 
seemed] important, the blank might have 
Their volume was 


‘ateg 


| for floaters. 


small and probably nobody gave the mat- 
ter any thought. They have since been 
referred to as inland marine. 

New Forms Adaptation of Old Policies 

From time to time in speeches, lec- 
tures or books we see reference made to 
the invention of a new floater policy. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
marine floater policy principle is of con- 
siderable age and that the application of 
it to the insurance of some new item 
of personal property, such as radium, 
is not an invention but an adaptation of 
an existing type of policy. 

The evolution of floater policies has 
been gradual and persistent. For exam- 
ple, an assured wishing furs covered by 
insurance had them included by rider in 
a jewelry policy. When the demand for 
fur insurance became sufficiently great, a 
separate form of policy covering furs 
was prepared. Evolution of that kind has 
gone on until there is a large number 
of more or less standardized forms of 
floater policies. Nevertheless, they are 
the same old marine personal property 
floater that came into existence to meet 
the demands of trade for the insurance 
of passengers’ effects and master’s effects. 

A marine personal property floater 
may be defined as “a policy insuring 
movable personal property in accordance 
with the legitimate requirements of the 
assured.” In order to determine whether 
the requirements of the assured are legi- 
timate or otherwise, we turn to the 
Nation-wide Definition and Interpreta- 
tion of the Insuring Powers of Marine 
and Transportation Underwriters. We 
now consider the Definition and the 
forces which brought it into being. 

At its December meeting in 1922 the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners of the United States adopted 
the recommendations of its special ma- 
rine committee, which proposed a defi- 
nition of marine insuring acct as 
follows: 


Marine Risks Defined in 1922 


“Definitions—l. The terms ‘marine in- 
surance’ and ‘marine business’ and ‘ma- 
rine risks’ shall mean insurance or rein- 
ances against any and all kinds of loss 
of or damage to: 


(a) Vessels, craft, aircraft, cars, automobiles 
and vehicles of every kind. as well as all goods, 
freights, cargoes, merchandise, effects, disburse- 
ments, _Profits, moneys, bullion, precious stones, 
securities, choses in action, evidences of debt, 
valuable papers, bottomry and respondentia in- 
terests and all other kinds of pronerty and inter- 
ests therein, in respect to, appertaining = or in 
connection with any and all risks or perils of 
navigation, transit, or transportation, eh Mae 
war risks, on or under any seas or other waters, 
on land or in the air. or while being assembled, 
packed, crated, baled, compressed or similarly 
prepared for shipment or while awaiting the 
same or during any delays, storage, transship- 
ment, or reshipment incident thereto, including 
marine builder’s risks and all personal property 
floater risks, and : 

(b) Person or to property in connection with 
or appertaining to a marine, inland marine 
trans't or tr: ansportation insurance. includ ing 
liability for loss of or damage to either, arising 
out of or in connection with the construction, 
repair, operation, maintenance or use of the snb- 
iect matter of such insurance (but not including 
life insurance or surety bonds); but, except as 
herein specified, shall not mean insurances 
against loss by reason of bodily injury to the 
person, and” ‘ 


It was suggested, at the timé when this 
definition was under discussion, that the 
different kinds of “floaters” then in use 
should be described. On consideration, 
however, it was decided that brief gen- 
eral words were preferable, so that as 
this field of insurance broadened. under 
the pressure of commercial demand, the 
new covers, as they became established, 
would automatically fit into» the general 





words of the statute, confirming to ma- 
rine insurers the right to insure that 
class of risks, as it grew. 

In the definition as adopted by the 
National Convention the following ap- 
peared after “vehicles of every kind” in 
the first part of (a) “(excluding automo- 
biles under their own power or while in 
storage not incidental to transportation)”. 
The exclusion was not made because it 
was intended to prevent marine compa- 
nies from transacting that class of insur- 
ance, but solely for the purpose of facili- 
tating the continued taxation of that 
insurance upon a premium basis and not 
upon a net underwriting profits basis, as 
was then being suggested. The definition 
adopted by the convention, however, ex- 
pressly authorized automobile insurance 
by marine companies by providing as 
follows: “ . and all kinds of automo- 
bile insurance (except insurance against 
loss by reason of bodily injury to the 
person) and of reinsuring any risk taken 
By sts <5 
Jewelers Block Added 

In 1925, the jewelers through their or- 
ganizations complained to the New York 
Insurance Department because of their 
inability to obtain “jewelers’ block” in- 
surance in the United States. Marine 
insurers expressed their willingness to 
write such policies. Although the lan- 
guage of (a) above is probably of suffi- 
cient breadth, it was decided to add the 
following sub-paragraph to the New 
York definition of marine insurance: 

“(c) Precious stones, jewels, jewelry, gold, 
silver and other precious metals, whether used 
in business or trade or otherwise and whether 
the same be in course of transportation or other- 
wise. 

For some time prior to the adoption of 
the Nation-wide Definition and Interpre- 
tation of the Insuring powers of marine 
and transportation underwriters by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners of the United States in June, 
1933, marine insurers had been writing 
insurance on bridges, tunnels, etc. The 
following paragraph is contained in this 
Definition and Interpretation: 

“(d) Bridges, tunnels and other instrumen- 
talities of transportation and communication 
(excluding buildings, their furniture and furnish- 
ings, fixed contents and supplies held in storage) 
unless fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, hail, ex- 
plosion, earthquake, riot and/or civil commotion 
are the only hazards to be covered. Piers, 
wharves, docks and slips, excluding the risks of 
fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, hail, explosion, 
earthquake, riot and/or civil commotion. Other 
aids to navigation and transportation, including 
dry docks and marine railways, against all risks.” 

In the late twenties underwriters of 
various classes formed the opinion that 
some insurers were writing coverages 
beyond their charter or statutory powers 
This was particularly the case in the 
fields in which fire, casualty and marine 
insurance overlapped. The situation may 
have been due to the spirit of the times 

Formation of IUB 

In order to correct the condition which 
existed, a number of steps were taken by 
insurers in efforts toward definition and 
self-regulation. The first of these was 
the formation in 1929, by an important 
and nation-wide group of fire insurers, 
of the Interstate Underwriters Board, 
ordinarily referred to as the TUB. This 
organization is successfully functioning. 

The next was the Casualty-Marine- 
Merchandise Agreement. which became 
effective on Tulv 31, 1930. an agreement 
hetween casualty and marine under- 
writers, 

Toward the end of 1930 the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association was 
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Surveys to Fix Insurable Values 
Vital Say Baltimore Credit Men 


an insurance survey provides 


The insurance advisory committee of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
has issued a bulletin supporting the value 


of insurance surveys and stating they 
are especially needed now when values 
are changing so rapidly. Appointment of 
this committee was announced early in 


President V. T. Douglas of the 
It consists of the following : 
Cupit, vice president of the 
Baltimore, chairman; Harry 
president of the Fidelity & 


July by 
association. 
James H. 
Central of 
F. Ogden, 


Guaranty Fire; William E. Moore, as- 
sistant secretary of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, and Chase Ridgely 


and G. C. Swope, Baltimore insurance 
agents 

The insurance advisory committee, in 
the bulletin issued recently, suggests 
that, if the insurance agent or broker 


of the recipient has ever made a com- 
prehensive insurance survey for him and 
if the survey has been kept up to date 
during the present year, the recipient 
need not read the bulletin, but otherwise 
he should read it carefully and act upon 
it without delay. The bulletin itself is 
as follows: 
Values Rarely Static Today 

“Well managed business today recog- 
nizes the fact that insurance haphazard- 
ly handled can be the ‘weak link in the 
chain,’ endangering the very life of a 
business. 

“Insurable values are 
being especially true today; 
ards are constantly making their ap- 
pearance, and wartime curbs and re- 
strictions are affecting certain types ot 
coverage. These are but a few of the 
things that call for the closest teamwork 
between assured and agent. 

“Insurance men know from experience 
that the average assured does not want 
and cannot reasonably be expected to 
purchase every type of insurance on the 
list merely because there is a remote 
possibility that he might suffer a loss. 
Generally, business men want to know 
how they can have a loss, and what it 
will cost to purchase protection, so that 
they may decide upon a reasonable in- 
surance program. Only with the over- 
all picture such as provided by an in- 
surance survey can this be done intelli- 
gently. 

What Survey Contemplates 

“There is not sufficient space in this 
circular to completely describe and dis- 
cuss the insurance survey, except to say 
that it contemplates a comprehensive 
knowledge of the assured’s business, a 
complete physical inspection of the prop- 
erty, ascertainment of the various haz- 
ards, whether from fire, defalcation of 
funds, use of elevators, the possibility 
of a public liability or property damage 
claim, the death of a key official, or any 
of the other hazards applicable to the 
particular risk. Such a survey may cover 
every one of the major types of insur- 
ance such as fire, marine, casualty, sure- 
ty, steam boiler and life. They are usu- 
ally prepared by the agent assisted by 
company engineers or specialists and it 
is rare that they fail to unearth neces- 
sary revisions in coverage. 

“While the comparison 


static, this 


new haz- 


rarely 


may seem 


hackneyed, 
the assured with the same composite 
picture of his business from an insur- 
ance standpoint that is provided the pa- 
tient after a complete and = searching 
physical examination by the diagnos- 
ticlan—the main difference being that 
ordinarily no charge is made for the in- 
surance analysis. The agent and com- 
pany contribute their services in the in- 
terest of providing improved insurance 
protection, the agent receiving his com- 
pensation through the maintenance of 
proper coverage. 
Use of Photographs 

“These reports may be supplemented 
with photographs and plates, the ten- 
dency being to make them as brief and 
as visual as possible. 

“Let there be no mistake as to the 
importance or value of an analysis—it 
is the only practical way to handle busi- 
ness insurance in a businesslike way. 

“If you do not have an up-to-date 
report, such as discussed in the fore- 
going, we urge you to consult your agent 
without delay. 

“P, S. While 
it is the practice of 
ternity to make their report with 
promptness, under present wartime con- 
ditions with personnel shortages, a some- 
what longer time may be required for 
completion.” 


Ontario Agents Will Meet 
In Toronto, October 14-15 


While no definite agenda is as yet 
available, plans are going ahead for the 
annual conference of the Ontario Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion. Scheduled for October 14-15 at the 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto, this con 
ference, it is believed, will be one of 
the most important ever held by the 
parent body in Ontario.. Agents’ quali- 
fication—though this is not official—will 
probably be one of the most important 


under normal conditions 
the insurance fra- 


topics up for discussion, following the 
recent decision of the Canadian Fed- 
eration to seek incorporation so that 


agents’ qualification plans 
started. 

In charge of all 
Charles Priestman, 77-year-old secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association, who is 
now putting the program into shape. 


may get 


arrangements is 
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posees and Broughton to 
Address New Jersey Agents 


Chris A. Gough, veteran Deputy Com- 
missioner of Insurance in New Jersey, 
and Averell Broughton, well known pub- 
lic relations counsel who has just been 
named by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents to plan and direct its 
public relations campaign, will be the 
only outside speakers at the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the 


Stacy-Trent Hotel in Trenton Friday, 
September 24. Mr. Gough has been as- 
sociated with the New Jersey Depart- 


ment over fifty years and has directed 
the insurance branch for a considerable 
part of that time. 





Short Fire Prevention Film 
Produced by Laboratories 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., of 207 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, and 161 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, has produced 
a motion picture “short” for use during 
Fire Prevention Week, October 3-9. It 
runs one minute and is available at cost 
to all fire prevention committees, fire de- 
partments, chambers of commerce, city 
departments and other civic groups for 
use in the motion picture houses of all 
communities during this particular week. 
The cost of the film is $4.90. with 10% 
discount for three identical films. 

Each film carries the name of the 
sponsoring committee or group. It shows 
American flags flying and a man savine: 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag * * * ” 
and as the pledge ends he continues: 
“And as my patriotic dutv T also pledge 
to be careful with fire and with all things 
which may cause fire.” This is followed 
hv pledges of a woman, boy, girl, war 
nlant workers and farmer to prevent 
fires. To the accompaniment of martial 
music comes the final sequence showing 
that the safetv message is nroduced for 
the local committee snonsoring the film. 





Bush Agency of New Jersey 
Marks 75th Anniversary 


The Bush Agency of Manasquan, N. J., 
this year is celebrating its seventy-fiith 
anniversary. It was founded in 1868 by 
John W. Borden and purchased in 1905 
by Ralph D. Bush, who previously had 
been a local schoolmaster. A son, Harvey 
M. Bush, joined the agency in 1922 and 
he and his father now run the office with 
the assistance of Miss Huldah L. Bowen, 
office secretary since 1933. 

The insurance company, longest in the 
office is the Standard Fire of New Jer- 
sey, which was organized and entered 
the agency in that same year of 1868. 
Another long association is that of the 
London Assurance, represented since 
1881. Other fire companies in the agency 
with varying lengths of service, all in 
excess of twenty years, are the Aetna, 
Fire Association, Hanover, Hartford, 
Home of New York, Insurance Co. of 
North America, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, National of Hartford, New Hamp- 
shire Fire and Sun for fire and kindred 
lines. The agency also represents ‘the 
Car & General, National Casualty, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty and New 
York Mutual Life. 
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PHILA. SOCIETY COURSES 





Training Course for Agents and Brokers 
Also Valuable Basic Course for 
Company Employes 

The Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
232 South 4th Street, will repeat for the 
third successful season, commencing 
September 21, its training course for 
agents and brokers. Completion of {his 
course enables men and women to sit 
for the Pennsylvania examinations for 
agents’ and brokers’ licenses in fire and 
casualty insurance. 

The purpose of the course is two-fold 
as it has proved to be an excellent basic 
course for company men and women de- 
siring a broader knowledge of the jn- 
surance business as well as the new em- 
ployes just coming into the business. 

The board of lectureship is drawn 
from the faculty of the Wharton Sc! hool, 
University of Pennsylvania, and from 
leaders in the insurance business. Dr. 
Clyde M. Kahler, associate professor of 
insurance, Wharton School, will con- 
tinue as director of the course and will 
deliver a number of the lectures. A 
series ot thirty lectures will be given, 
lasting approximately fifteen weeks and 
apportioned as follows: Twenty hours 
of introductoiy, twenty hours of fire and 
allied coverages, twenty hours of cas- 
ualty insurance and bonding. The intro- 
ductory course is mandatory for all stu- 
dents. They may take the entire course 
consisting of introductory, fire and cas- 
ualty; or, they may elect to take either 
introductory and fire or introductory and 
casualty alone. The lectures are given 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 6:00 
to 8:00 P. M. 

Tuition is $25 for the entire course; 
$15 for introductory and fire only; $15 
for introductory and casualty only. An 
initial payment of $5 is required when 
application is filed. Applications may be 
obtained from The Insurance Society. 


SOUTHEASTERN AGENTS MEET 





Executive Committee Approves Consti- 
tution; Problems of Reduced Agency 
Income Discussed ; 
Following a report on the organiza- 
tion of the Southeastern Agents Con- 
ference by Herman Haas, acting chair- 
man of that group, Hamilton C. Arnall 
of Newman was elected as the Georgia 
representative at large in the conference 
for a term of one year. The executive 
committee unanimously approved the 
constitution of the conference, a step 
which must be taken by each state 
before the new organization becomes a 
going concern. 


Mrs. Palmore of Richmond 
Marks 20th Anniversary 


Mrs. Sarah Grubbs Palmore, agency 
secretary for DeJarnette & Paul, Rich- 
mond, Va., sole agents at Richmond for 
the National Liberty, celebrated on Au- 

gust 13 completion of twenty years of 
service with that company. She started 
in 1923 with the old Richmond agency 
of W. G. Maury and went with DeJar- 
nette & Paul in 1932 when this agency 
was formed, taking over representation 
of the National Liberty from the Maury 
agency following the death of Mr. 
Maury. In appreciation of her long 
service with the National Liberty, Carl 
T. Lloyd, Virginia state agent for that 
company, presented her a certificate of 
purchase, while DeJarnette & Pau! gave 
her silver. Edmund T. DeJarnette and 
James A. Paul, comprising the member- 
ship of this agency, were with tlic Rich- 


mond local agency of Tabb, Brocken- 





brough & Ragland before forming the 
partnership. 
ON OHIO COMMITTEE _ . 
Gustav May, president of the ‘icin 
nati Fire Underwriters Association, has 
been appointed to the committee on at 
rangements for the wartime conerence 
of the Ohio Association of In unene 
Agents in Columbus, October 25 and 2. 
George B. Wilson, past presiden' of the 
Cincinnatt Fire Underwriters, is a got 
nts 


tee of the state group and repres 
Third District. 
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Legal Relations Between Companies 


And Agents on Term “Expirations” 


C. G. Myers, Hartford Fire, Analyzes Limited Number of 
Reported Cases Upon the Ownership of Expirations; Uni- 


form Agency Contract and Its Provisions 


A valuable review of legal relations be- 
tween fire insurance companies and their 
agents with reference to expirations and 
agency contracts was presented by C, G. 
VWyers, general attorney for the Western 
department of the Hartford Fire at Chi- 
cago, before the Insurance Section meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association in 
Chicago ou Tuesday. Mr. Myers presented 
a great deal of interesting material on ex- 
pirations which should be of help to pro- 
ducers as well as companies. He also spoke 
on accounts receivable and moneys im the 
possession of agencies, which parts of his 
talk will be published next week. What 
Mr. Myers said on expirations follows: 

Growth of the insurance business of 
this Nation has been a phenomenal one 
indeed. This growth and development 
of the insurance business likewise ex- 
panded and enlarged the private trans- 
actions occurring between the insurance 
companies and their agents. It was 
therefore a natural consequence that 
many legal questions would arise in this 
relationship which would be limited to 
controversies arising between the com- 
panies and their agents. 


No Regulations on Expirations 


It has long ago been settled beyond 
peradventure in the jurisprudence of this 
i that insurance is a_ business 
coupled with a public interest and that 
wae state has full right and authority by 

gislation or administrative law to reg- 
ao the same. However, I know of no 
state, either by legislation or adminis- 
trative law, that has attempted in any 
way to regulate the rights of the parties 
as to expirations. To say the ‘hry it 
would be doubtful if the state could ex- 
ercise such authority. This is certainly 
a matter of private contract between 
the companies and their agents. Un- 
questionably it is not a matter in which 


the general public is interested. 

The term “expirations” has been de- 
fined by the courts in substance and 
effect as follows: “Expirations are a list 
or a copy of the policies which were 
written to different assureds which con- 
tain the date of issuance, name of the 
assured, expiration, amount, premium, 
property covered and term of insur- 
ance.’ 

When the limited number of adjudi- 
cated reported cases upon the ownership 
of “expirations” is considered in the light 
of the great volume of insurance busi- 
ness which has been transacted, it is 
almost unbelievable. 

In the case of Merchants’ Insurance 
Co. of Newark v. Prince, et al., 50 Minn. 
53, 52 N.W. 131, the defendant agency 
contended that after the termination of 
the agency, it lawfully acted in accord- 
ance with the prevailing custom and 
practice in cancelling policies and re- 
writing them in another company it rep- 
resented. In denying this contention, the 
court said: 

“A usage that he might cancel poli- 
cies for his own advantage would be so 
subversive of all the principles under- 
lying the rules of the law of agency as 
to be void. * * * The proposition would 
justify a custom that any agent, as soon 
as his authority should be withdrawn, 
might at once, for his own advantage, 
undo, so far as it could be undone, all 
the business that he had done for his 
principal. The rules of law established 
to secure and enforce good faith in fidu- 
ciary relations are so necessary and so 
salutary that no local custom to the con- 
trary can be sustained.” 

In the case of National Fire v. Sul- 
lard, 89 N.Y.S. 934, 33 Ins. Law Journal 
1046, the agency kept copies of its daily 
reports in accordance with its contract. 
Independently it kept in a_ separate 
record called the policy register, a list 
of all the policies written by the agency 


in all the different companies which it 
represented over a long period of time. 

Policy Register Property of Agency 

The court affirmed a judgment direct- 
ing that the copies of the daily reports 
and all other records made therefrom 
be turned over to the company. It modi- 
fied the trial court’s judgment to the 
extent that the policy register of all 
policies was not the property of the 
company but of the agency. 

It further affirmed the judgment en- 
joining the agency from using the in- 
formation contained in the expirations 
other than the policy register or to 
exhibit them to any other person. It, 
however, held that the register was the 
property of the agent, but that the 
agency could not use it in soliciting the 
cancellation of any of the company’s 
policies. That after their expiration the 
agency could use its individual infor- 
mation in soliciting business from such 
policyholders. 

It has been held where the agency 
contract or agreement contained no pro- 
vision with reference to the ownership 
of expirations that, under the general 
principles of law regulating the relation- 
ship of agency and fixing the obligation 
of the contracting parties with respect 
thereto, such a list or compilation known 
as expirations would belong to the prin- 
cipal and not the agent. 

That this was at one time conceded 
to be the law generally on the theory 
that the information was confidential and 
constituted a trade secret is recognized 
by authorities later taking the opposite 
view. 

Agency-Company Suits 

In the case of Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
v. Downing & Downing, supra, the court 
in speaking on this question, said on 
page 136 of 88 Pa. Sup. Ct.: “In the 
law of principal and agent, nothing is 
better settled than that the agent is 
disqualified from dealing with the prop- 
erty of his principal for his own ad- 
vantage. 

“The policy of insurance could not 
be written unless the company knew the 
risk, which it assumed, the identity of 
the assured and the term during which 
the contract was to remain in force. 
This information the defendant was 
bound to furnish under this contract of 
agency. The information was the prop- 
erty of the principal, this plaintiff. The 
contract between these parties contained 
no covenant that this defendant should 
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be entitled to commissions on the 
newal of policies expiring after the 
mination of the agency nor did it , 
tain any covenant that the plai: 
would not renew policies which expired 
after such termination.” 

In the case of Arrant v. Georgia ( ... 
ualty Co., 212 Ala. 309, 102 So. 447, vie 
agency sought to assert ownershij 5} 
expirations by virtue of a custom r 
usage. There was no express provisiy 
in the agency agreement as to the 
ership of expirations, but the age). 
contract required the agency to ki. 
full records and furnish copies thereoj 
to the company. The court held sci) 
custom and usage to be ineffeciiye 
against the general law of agency and 
the express provisions of their contract 


Agent and Employe Relations 


In controversies existing between ar 
insurance agency and its employe as to 
expirations and the rights of the em- 
ploye upon leaving the service of the 
agency to solicit the customers and pa- 
trons of the agency, it has been eld 
that the expirations as between the 
agency and its employe were the prop- 
erty of the agency, and that any ev- 
employee of the agency could be en- 
joined from molesting or soliciting the 
customers and patrons of the agency. 

I am advised that the Court of Ap- 
peals of California, for the Second Dis- 
trict, First Division, in a recent decision 
of Foster, Jr., v. Peters, (not yet pub- 
lished) has reannounced the same prin- 
ciples adjudicated in the above cases. 

Some of the courts have held that, in 
the absence of a provision in the agency 
contract regulating or governing the 
ownership of expirations, the expirations 
are the property of the agent. 

_These cases exempted insurance agen- 
cies from the general rule of law goy- 
erning principal and agent on the prem- 
ises that a fire insurance agency in 
soliciting business makes such solicita- 
tion not in behalf of any particular 
company, but in reality in behalf of the 
agency; that after such agency procures 
the business, the agent then allots the 
business to such one of the several com- 
panies represented by him as he may 
determine. 

In both of the last two cases it was 
contended by the companies that, under 
the custom and usage long invoked, while 
the expirations were recognized gen- 
erally as the property of the agent, still 
if the agent was insolvent or delinquent 
in his balances, the expirations were 
then the property of the different com- 
panies. The court in neither of the above 
cases held that if there had existed such 
custom and usage and the parties con- 
tracted with the intention of being 
bound thereby, that such custom and 
usage would not govern. The courts 
found in both cases that the companies 
failed to establish the existence of such 
custom and usage or that the parties 
contracted to be governed thereby. 

When Agents Are Delinquent 

It appears that the different agencies 
operating under the so-called American 
Agency System, through their associa- 


tions have induced the companics ai 
least to agree that expirations siiould 
be considered the property of the agen- 
cy so long as the agent was not in de- 


fault in his balances or guilty of fr: udu: 
lent conduct. It likewise appears that 


it has been generally understood be 
tween the companies and the agen's that 
when an agent becomes delinquent 


his balances or guilty of other !riudu 
lent conduct, that the expirat‘ons ould 
then become the property of the «| fler- 
ent companies represented in the avency. 

In the case of Alliance Insuranc Co. 
et al., v. City Realty Co., et al., 52 Fed. 
(2d) 271, the court reviewed the afore- 
said undetstanding between the cour 
panies and the agencies and foun: that 
in that case it had been establish! by 
the evidence that under a genera! cus 
tom and usage expirations wer the 
property of the agency if it has Te 
mitted its balances and had no! ce! 
guilty of fraudulent practices, bu helt 
that until balances had been rei iitted 
and paid in full that the insurance covr 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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JAMES V. CALHOUN SUCCUMBS 
Atlanta Insurance Man Victim of Acci- 
dental Gun Shot; Was With 
Lipscomb-Ellis Company 

James V. Calhoun, 40, manager of the 
insurance department of Lipscomb-Ellis 
Co., Atlanta, and widely known as a 
was accidentally killed August 15 


singer, 

when a gun he was carring fell to the 
floor and discharged a bullet into his 
body. At the time of the accident, he 


was investigating a noise at the rear of 
his — 


Mr. Calhoun had just returned from 
New York with Rutherford L. Fllis, 
president of the L —— Ellis Co., and 


Assoc iation 


also president of the Georgia 
. Insurance Agents. 
A native of Atlanta, Mr. Calhoun was 


the son of the late Judge Andy Calhoun, 
for many gr a famous figure in 
Georgia. Mr. Calhoun attended Boys’ 
High School at Atlanta and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Georgia in 
the class of 1925. He was active in Chi 
Phi fraternity affairs and was a past 
erand officer of that organization. He 
was with the Haas & Dodd agency at 
\tlanta for a long time before joining 

Lipscomb-Ellis Co. about a vear ago 


He is survived by his wife, the former 
\Mlarv Brown, and two brothers, Andrew 
RB. Calhoun of Anderson, S. C., and John 
Calhoun of San Antonio, Tex 


Calvin G. Lauber Will 
Rejoin National Board 


Calvin G. Lauber has resigned as fire 
marshal of the District of Columbia to 
rejoin the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters on September 1, as a member 
f its engineering department staff. Mr. 


Lauber became fire marshal of the Dis- 
trict on January 2, 1931, after he had 
achieved top marks in an examination 


which was taken by candidates at places 
throughout the United States. Prior to 
that time he had served as an engineer 
for the National Board for eleven years. 
Mr. Lauber received his engineering de 
eree from Pratt Institute. 


National Kies & liieine 
Issues Midyear Statement 


The National Fire & Marine of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., which maintains executive 
offices in New York City, shows ad- 
mitted assets of $2,517,926 as of June 
30, 1943, and surplus to policyholders of 
“1,250,000. This vear President Edwin 
(. Jameson paid into the company treas 


ury $150,000, plus $600,000 last year, un- 
der an agreement providing that the 
sums shall be repaid to him only out of 
urplus of the company in excess of 


$250,000. In the statement 
$68,439 as a svecial reserve un- 
agreement. The 
unearned = pre 


appears an 
tem ot 
ler surplus contribut‘on 
company’s reserve tor 
niums is $1,017,600 


KY. FARM FIRE RATES CUT 

rates and rules 
farm property, 
farmers an 
announced 
director of 


schedule of 
insurance on 
save Kentucky 

$200,000 a year, is 
Peel, assistant 


\ revised 
for writing 
which will 
estimated 
by Dwight R. 


the State Insurance Division. The new 
schedule approved by the division con 
tains “many distinct improvements,” Mr. 
Peel declared. “The fire rate on every 
class of farm property has been reduced 
with the largest reductions being on 
livestock and farm personal property.” 


He said the average reduction in rates 
amounts to about 10% 


JOHNSON AMERICAN SPECIAL 


The American announces that Philip 
L.. Johnson has been appointed special 
agent in southeastern Ohio. Born in 
Danville, Ul, Mr. Johnson attended 
erade school and high school there, and 
then the University of Illinois. He en- 
tered insurance in 1925 with the Indiana 


Inspection. Bureau, following which he 
aceel the Republic of Texas, and then 
the Scottish Union & National, in the 
field. He will make his office headquar- 
ters at 516-18 Nitschke Building, Colum 
bus 15, Ohio. 


Court Cases Involving Expirations 


(Continued from Page 


panies had the exclusive right to dis 


pose of the expirations. 


On the question of custom and usage, 


an interesting case is found in Kelly v. 
American Mine Owners’ Casualty Cor- 
po: “ation, 161 Va 206, 170 S. E. 580. The 
agency had pleaded that under the gen- 
eral custom and usage governing the 
ownership of expirations, it was the 
owner of the expirations, and asserted 
as a counterclaim the value thereof. The 
trial court refused to submit the issue 
of ownership to the jury. The Supreme 
Court of Virginia found this to be error, 
but a harmless error, for the reason that 
the agent himself was using the expira- 
tions in soliciting business and there- 
fore could not make the company pay 
for something that he was using against 
it. 
When Agent Leaves Company 

In the case of In re Chapman, et al., 
50 Fed. (2d) 252, the court found that 
at the time the business was. solicited 
the expirations became the property of 


the agent and in its opinion said: “If 
they were the agent’s property, then | 
know of no rule of law which would 


transform them into com- 
upon the agent quitting 
service while in arrears 


automatically 
pany property 
the company’s 
fo. 14." 

(An enlightening case is found in Miller 
Insurance Agency The Home Fire & 
Marine of California, 100 Mont. 551, 51 
Pac. (2d) 628, where the agent sued the 
company for libel. This case announces 
no new principles on the question ot the 
ownership of expirations. It is, how 
ever, very interesting on collateral ques- 
tions that can arise therefrom. 

In effect the agency contract had been 
cancelled by agreement because the 


agency started to represent other com- 
panies and sell insurance at reduced 
rates. After the termination of the 
agency, the company wrote a large num- 
ber of its policyholders to the effect 
that its agency had been transferred to 
a new agency and referred policyholders 
to the new agency for service, and ex- 


pressed the hope of continuing patron- 
age. The Supreme Court of Montana, in 
affirming a judgment of the trial court 
that as a matter of law such letter did 
not constitute a libel, on page 634 of 51 
Pac. (2d) said: 

“Here the letter to which exception is 
taken, on this phase of the case, after 
advising policyholders as to where they 
should go for service, merely expresses 
the hope that the company may still 
hold the patronage of the addressee. 
Certainly, neither the law nor custom re- 
quires that, when an agent terminates 
his agency either with or without the 
consent of the company, for the pur- 
| serving a rival company, the 
right to renew all existing policies in the 
rival company remains in the agent. 
Such an agent can seek to interest his 
former customers in his new company 
and its rates, but cannot hold the old 
company responsible if the customers 


ose ot 


refuse to make the change. Plaintiff's 
contract does not constitute a ‘power 
coupled with an interest,’ as that term 
is defined by the authorities. 49 C.J. 


1252; 64 A.L.R. 380.” 
Mutual Company Contract 


In the case of Port Investment Co. v. 
The Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. Co., et 
al. 163 Ore. 1; 94 Pac. (2d) 734, the 


agency brought a suit to enjoin the de- 
fendants from soliciting the agency’s 
customers and patrons who had policies 
of fire insurance in the defendant com- 
pany and for damages sustained as a 
result of prior solicitations. 

The agency contract was entirely 
silent as to the rights of the parties 
with respect to expirations after the 
termination thereof. However, it was 
agreed in the agency contract that the 
plaintiff would use its best efforts to 
renew all policies of the defendant and 


to extend and increase the business of 
the defendant and to give it preference 
over any other company in writing and 
placing business. 

In affirming a judgment of the trial 
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court in dismissing the plaintiff's action, 


the Supreme Court of Oregon held in 
substance and effect that .by 
terms of the agency contract above re- 
ferred to, the agent did not acquire the 
exclusive right to solicit expirations and 
that any custom or usage should be ex- 
cluded which conflicted with the neces- 
sirv implications to be drawn from the 
terms of the agency contract. 
Woodruff v. Auto Owners 

In the case of Woodruff v. The Auto 
Owners’ Insurance Co., 300 Mich. 54, 1 
N.W. (2d) 450, the plaintiff sued for 
damages for alleged unlawful conduct 
of the defendant insurance company with 
reference to plaintiff's ownership of ex- 
pirations after the agency contract of 
plaintiff with the defendant had been 
terminated. The agency contract con- 
tained no express provisions with refer- 
ence to expirations. 

However, it was without dispute that 
the contract was entered into with the 
intention of incorporating therein the 
American Agency System’s regulations 
governing the control of the ownership 
of expirations. It appeared in the evi- 
dence in that case that the expirations 
were the property of the agent, except 
in cases where the agency was closed 
and terminated at a time when the agen- 
cy was indebted to the company for bal- 
ances of the net premiums due on poli- 
cies written in the company by the 
agency. In the latter event the expira- 
tions were the property of the company. 

At the time of the termination of the 
plaintiff agency on April 1, 1937, it was 
indebted to the company for balances in 
excess of $3,000, and ar were out- 
standing approximately 1,260 _ policies 
written by the agency in = defendant 
company. Shortly after the termination 
of the agency and on April 5, 1937, the 
defendant insurance company. wrote its 
policyholders advising them that this 
agency had been terminated and request- 
ing them for the time being to report 
accidents or changes in policies to a 
company representative who opened up 
offices in the city in question for that 
purpose. 

Defendant Reinsured 

On April 15, 1937, the litigants entered 
into a contract with the American 
Motorists’ Insurance Company by which 
contract the balances due the defendant 
were settled. It was therein agreed that 
the American Motorists’ would reinsure 
all but certain exceptions of the defend- 
ant’s risks. It was further agreed that 
the plaintiff agency would furnish the 
defendant with all of the defendant’s 
policies cancelled, or, in the alternative, 
a certificate of the assured that the 
policies had been cancelled. 

On account of the defendant com- 
pany’s letter of April 5, it was agreed 
that the defendant was to write the 
policyholders advising them of this 
change or reinsurance plan. The de- 
fendant insurance company thereafter 
wrote letters which in substance called 
the attention of the policyholders to the 
fact that they had cancelled the plaintiff 
agency and that the business was being 
reinsured with the American Motorists’. 
The same letter advised them that this 
reinsurance company was represented by 
the plaintiff agency. The defendant in- 
surance company wrote two other forms 
of letters in practically the same sub- 
stance to its policyholders. 

Mich. Supreme Court Decision 

On July 31, 1937 the plaintiff having 
furnished the defendant with only 950 
of the cancelled policies, the defendant 
insurance company sent out fifty or sixty 
letters of cancellation to those policy- 
holders from whom the defendant had 
not received their policies or acceptance 
of their cancellation. These cancella- 
tion notices were in the form usually 
used by the defendant in cancelling poli- 
cies while the plaintiff agency was its 
representative. The Supreme Court of 
Michigan, in reversing, without granting 
a new trial, a judgment for damages in 
the sum of $5,000, on pages 457 and 458 


the latter 


of..l1 N.W. (2d) said: 

“We are mindful of the testi yy 
showing that plaintiff incident to jhe 
termination of his agency suffered .y- 
noyance, inconvenience and loss of |. :s:- 
ness. But that alone does not ma'« a 


case for the jury. Instead there |. 11s 
be competent testimony tending to; 
that defendant maliciously inter! red 


with plaintiff's property rights in his -x- 
pirations or expiration data. Vie 
the testimony in the light most fa: or- 
able to plaintiff, we are unable to ind 
such testimony in this record. 

“In brief, there is no proof thai de- 
fendant improperly used or’ reveale.! to 
eny other party any of plaintiff’s exsirg 
tion data or that defendant was ¢ wilt, 
of malicious interference with plain iff’s 
beneficial use and enjoyment of ‘hat 
property right. In reaching this con- 
clus‘on we are also mindful that direct 
ev:dence of malice is not essential: but 
a malicious motive or intent will be pre 
sumed or implied in law from the in- 
tentional commission of a wrongiul act 
which causes injury to another.’” 

It can be safely said, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that the own- 
ership of expirations is a subject upon 
which the parties, the insurance company 
and the agent, can enter into a binding 
contract. The provisions of such con- 
tract are binding both upon the insur- 
ance companies and the agents. The 
courts can only enforce the contract into 
which the parties voluntarily enter. 

Uniform Agency Contract of 1937 

Beginning in 1937 and continuing until 
the present date, a standard uniform 
agency contract has been agreed upon 
and used between all fire insurance com- 
panies and their different agents. Among 
other things with reference to expira- 
tions, it is provided as follows: “In the 
event of termination of this Agreement, 
the Agent having promptly accounted 
for and paid over premiums for which 
he may be liable, the Agent’s records, 
use and control of expirations shall re- 
main the property of the Agent and be 
left in his undisputed possession; other- 
wise the records, use and control of ex- 
pirations shall be vested in the com- 
pany.” 

Since adoption of this uniform agency 
contract, I have found only one adjudi- 
cated case passing upon the rights of 
the respective parties to the ownership 
of expirations. That is the case of Kerr 
& Elliott v. The Green Mountain Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., 111 Vt. 502, 18 Atl. (2d) 
164. The plaintiff agency which had been 
representing the defendant insurance 
company for a period of ten years 
brought an action for damages alleged 
to have been caused after the agency 
had been terminated, wherein it was 
alleged and claimed that the defendant 
insurance company had interfered with 
the plaintiff’s exclusive rights to expira- 
tions. 

At the time the agency contract was 
terminated, the agency had paid in tull 
all balances for premiums to the com- 
pany. The agency contract was can- 
celled because of disputes and misunder- 
standings both with reference to aidjust- 
ment of losses and the action o! the 
company in reducing its liability on dif- 
ferent risks. 

Ownership Determined by Contract 

The court, in affirming a judgmeit tor 
damages for the plaintiff agency, hel 
that the question to whom expireiions 
belonged was not controlled either by 
custom or by the application of the law 
of agencies, generally or specially. On 
the contrary, the court held that t!) © an- 


swer was found in the contract ‘sell, 

and referred to the provisions her: «be- 

fore quoted. ; 
Under the present system ot ra- 


tions, by the terms of the uniform =: .nd- 


ard agency contract, it appears (tl 
at the time of the termination the 
agency the company’s balances are aid, 
the expirations are the sole and < clu- 


sive property of the agent. By the .ame 
token, it follows that if at the ti ot 
the termination of the agency, the «2en- 
cy’s balances are not paid, the e* 'r@ 
tions are the property of the com) "y- 
This must necessarily be true to tl: ex 
tent that the agency’s indebtedn: 
the company is fully paid. 
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@ Afier the war there will be new wonders of 
science and invention within reach of the 
American public. Brought within reach by the 
productive genius of American industry and 
the protective efficiency of insurance! 


Cer fr Dinmes Pgh 


ITS ONLY 300 MILES ! 


For insuzance protection is a stepping stone 
to higher standards of living. By guaranteeing 
future security, insurance enables people to 
release funds for immediate use. Thus it cre- 
ates a vast market for the products of Ameri- 
can industry. The result is greater emp!oyment, 
better wages, lower prices... higher living 
standards for all. 


Insurance, and the men and women engaged 
in extending its benefits to the public, has done 
much to improve the life and environment of 
the people of this country. It is now helping to 
win victory for the American way. And when 
the war is over, it will do its part in making life 
in America more comfortable, more enjoyable 
and more secure than ever before. 
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The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Pittsburgh Underwriters-Keystone Underwriters 
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1942 Fire Insurance Experience of Companies 


The rating bureau of the New York 
Insurance Department has just issued 
figures giving the 1942 fire insurance ex- 
perience of all companies entered in 
this state. The premiums and ratios are 


for fire insurance only and exclude allied 
lines. Ratios are on the basis of net 
losses and expenses incurred to net 
earned premiums, with underwriting re- 
sults given before Federal income taxes, 


Stock Companies 


COUNTRY-WIDE EXPERIENCE — 


which are shown separately. A summary 
of the figures for stock carriers, mutual 
companies, associated factory mutuals, 
reciprocals, advance premium coonera- 
tives and reinsurance companies follows: 


New York State 





— Underwriting Ratios— _ —Incurred Expense Analysis a Experience 

Year Expense Net Gain Fed. Claim Field General Inspec- : 
Premiums (exc. Fed. (exc. Fed. Inc. Adjust Commis- Super- Adminis- tion & Taxes & Premiums Loss 
Earned inc. tax) ine. tax) Tax ments sions vision _ tration Bureau Fees Earned Ratio 
1938.. $424,517,000 37.9 52.3 9.8 1.0 2.5 26.7 5.0 11.0 3.0 4.1 $60,578,000 35.8 
3 $15,004,000 Hl. 2.3 6.2 1.0 Be 26.9 Das 10.9 3.0 3.7 57,586,000 40.7 
$18,835,000 43.4 2.2 4.4 5 2.7 27.4 $9 10.5 2.8 3.9 56,306,000 45.3 
34,342,000 $4.2 2.9 2.9 4 2.7 28.6 1.8 10.2 2.8 3.8 56,141,000 45.6 
163,277,000 12.4 Ss 18 8 2.4 28.5 1.6 10.5 2.8 4.0 58,840,000 41.0 

Mutua! Companies 
(Other Than Factory Mutuals) 
696,000 32.3 10.0 + Be 1.6 14.9 5.4 12. 2.6 2.9 4,911,000 32.7 
17,000 38.3 10.8 20.9 1.6 16.3 4.1 13. 2:7 2.9 5,645,000 eo ef 
352,000 36.5 10.8 22.7 17 16.8 3.9 12, 2.6 2.9 5,364,000 37.6 
$12,000 10.6 40,2 19.2 1.8 16.1 3.7 1S. 2.6 2.9 5,636,000 47.2 
16.000 36.7 39.2 24.1 6 1.6 16.1 2.9 13. eB 3.1 6,060,000 S71 
Asscciated Factory Mutuals 
1,818,000 24.4 14.3 61.3 2 Se 5.8 6.4 1.0 2,711,000 4.2 
17250000 12.0 14.5 73.5 a : a) 5.6 6.7 1.0 2,744,000 11.3 
1 280,000 14.6 15.9 69.5 a 1.0 6.3 7.0 LS 3,079,000 5.6 
1] 5 $58,000 15.3 13.6 wi 1 38 5.5 8.5 1.7 2,768,000 16.3 
}2 33,807,000 99 12.9 77.2 oj 1 .6 = | 4.8 2.3 4,353,000 10.3 
Reciprocals, Etc. 

194 1,694,000 5.6 35.6 38.8 6 13.6 2 17. s 3.0 712,000 27.8 
41 $1,935,000 38.1 34.1 27.8 1 JY 14.9 1.2 13. Bi | 25 804,000 $1.3 
142 400,000 0.2 35.3 14.5 3 1.0 13.8 9 13, -6 3.1 877,000 34.8 

Advance Premium Cooperatives 
194 > 240),000 50.3 11.4 8.3 2.0 17.8 a7 15. 3.0 4 2,043,000 47.0 
1904] 2 208,000 $9.1 41.5 9.4 2.3 16.9 3.3 14.5 3.6 9 1,819,000 55.9 
12 2°242"000 13.0 14.4 12.6 ig 2.2 17.6 2.8 17 3.6 1 1,975,000 43.0 
Reinsurance Companies 

| 5 246,000 7.0 19.5 6.5 —.1 2.0 41.9 2 iB 3 1.2 3,738,000 47.4 

1941 6,205,000 59.1 52.8 —11.9 S| 2.0 $5.4 2 3. 2 1.3 3,091,000 62.0 
94? 30,640,000 54.1 49.4 3.5 | 1.9 42.6 2 3 1 1.2 3,617,000 52.2. 





National Board to File 
Fire Policy in Montana 
General Counsel J. Raymond Berry of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has notified member companies that 


as the Insurance Commissioner of Mon- 
tana has approved use of the 1943 New 
York standard fire policy in that state 
as of March, 1944, and will approve it 
for all carriers filing it before that date, 
the National Board will make the nec- 
essary filing for all its members on Sep- 
tember 1. Present stocks of policies, hav- 
ing proper endorsements, may be used 
until next March. 


Women’s Representatives 


In New York and Maryland 


In line with the policy of the National 
Association of Insurance Women, where- 
by state chairmen are being appointed 
the local 
clubs, Louella Goodridge, president of 
the Insurance Women of Albany, has 
been appointed chairman for New York 
State. Mary Munroe, Annapolis, past 


to assist in organization of 


vice president of the Insurance Women 
of Maryland, has been named to repre- 
sent that state. 





States Reply to Michigan on 
Writing Property Floater 


Replies, none of them so far adverse, 

are beginning to come into the Michigan 
Department from other states queried 
by Commissioner David A. Forbes as to 
whether they objected to having their 
domiciliary companies write personal 
property floater coverage in Michigan 
under the 1943 act which became eftec- 
tive July 30. Commissioner Forbes first 
asked the companies located in states 
where the P. P. F. form has not been 
legalized to obtain statements from 
their home departments that they would 
not object to having the companies 
write the line in Michigan if their char- 
ters were sufficiently broad. Some com- 
panies objected to this procedure or at 
least commented that no other states had 
made such a requirement so the com- 
missioner then contacted the other state 
departments directly asking a statement 
from them as to their attitude in the 
matter. 

States that have declared themselves 
as having no objections to their compa- 
nies writing the line in Michigan so far 
include Delaware, New Hampshire and 
New Jersey. The New York Department 
acknowledged the receipt of Commis- 

sioner Forbes’ request but said only that 


W. B. RESPESS DIES 

W. Baldwin (Pete) Respess, 58 years 
of age, veteran insurance man of Lex- 
ington, Ky., died August 14 at a hospi- 
tal in Lexington following a heart attack. 
Mr. Respess at one time owned a local 
agency in Lexington and was later state 
agent for the Niagara, after which he 
established a general agency, which rep- 
resented the Albany, California, Capital, 
Eagle Star and Richmond companies. He 
was an outstanding amateur golfer and 
some years ago was runner-up in the 
Kentucky State Amateur Tournament. 





FREDERICK H. POUCH DIES 

Frederick H. Pouch, a director of the 
Northern of New York and former pres- 
ident of the American Dock Co., died 
August 22 at his home in Stamford, 
Conn. He was 77 years old. Born in 
Brooklyn he was an expert on the stor- 
age and merchandising facilities of the 
Port of New York. For some years he 
was treasurer of the Riker-Hegeman 
Drug Co., prior to its absorption by 
United Drug Co. 


it was “giving consideration” to the 
matter and would notify the Michigan 
authorities when its policy had been 
determined, No replies have been forth- 


coming from Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. 


UNPAID PREMIUMS DECLINE 





Report to New York Departmen: by 
Central Bureau Shows Drop ji: 
Earned Balance in March 
Unpaid earned premiums on fire and 
casualty policies in March were ajjout 
$35,000 less than in the same month: of 
1942, according to the monthly report of 


the Central Bureau in New York City 
sent by Manager Charles Stulz to the 
New York Insurance Department, 

Fire companies reported 2,649 entries 
in March, a decrease of 2,276, as com- 
pared with March, 1942, and unpaid 
earned premiums of $11,375, a decrease 
of $1,894. Casualty companies reported 
3,779 entries, a decrease of 528 and 
unpaid earned premiums of $72475 a 
decrease of $33,149. Fire and casualty 
companies combined reported $6,428 en- 
tries, a decrease of $3,204, and unpaid 
earned premiums of $83,851, a decrease 
of $35,044. 

Total payments made subsequent to 
filing of reports, as per written advices 
from reporting offices to date, are: 
Fire, $773,705; casualty, $5,581,682; total, 
$6,355,387. 

The Central Bureau has sent to S. H. 
Dorf, assistant chief of the complaint 
bureau of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, a memorandum of twenty-eight 
items where twenty-one brokers failed 
to acknowledge either its first letters of 
June 15 or second letters of July 15. 
This is an increase over last year of ten 
items and an increase of four brokers 
reported to the department. 





Fire Insurance Results in 
British Columbia Announced 


Net premiums written for fire insur- 
ance in British Columbia in 1942 totaled 
$4,378,482, according to a report issued 
by H. G. Garrett, Superintendent of In- 
surance for the province. Net premiums 
earned totaled $4,007,328, while net losses 
incurred were $1,800,791 and the loss ra- 
tio was 44.94%. The 1942 results were 
not as favorable as in 1941 when net 
premiums totaled $4,326,540, net premi- 
ums earned were $3,826,281, net losses 


incurred were $1,009,046 and the loss 
ratio was only 26.37%. 
While net premiums written were 


down, operating results of automobile 
insurance as a whole in the province 
last year were a little more satisfactory, 
Mr. Garrett’s report shows. Net pre- 


miums were $2,638,905, net premiums 
earned were $2,791,946, net losses in- 
curred were $1,155,575 and the ratio 
41.39%. Comparative figures for 1941 


2,956,864, $2,811,204, $1,336,408 rand 





Mexico Moves to Bar Aid 
To the Axis by Insurers 


In order to prevent any economic aid 
going to the enemy the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is attaching all insurance com- 
panies in Mexico which handled any cov- 
erage of Axis assureds who are on Allied 
blacklists or who did business with Ax!s 
nationals in Mexico or elsewhere. La 
Equitativa, S. A., with headquarters 1n 
Mexico City, is the first company to be 
attached. It will be converted into 4 
bona-fide Mexican company, directed by 
Mexicans. 
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Insurance Law Section 
(Brought Forward from Page 26) 


the general contractor has assumed any 
liability of the owner or has agreed to 
hold him harmless. 

The owner, he said, should purchase an 
owner's protective liability policy to pro- 
tect iim against claims, and the neces- 
sity of defendant suits asserted against 
him alone or as a joint defendant with 
the general contractor or subcontractor 
or both. “These policies do not overlap,” 
he said, “and parenthetically it may be 
added that the cost of such coverage is 
not prohibitive. It is recommended with- 
out warranty, however, that it is a good 
plan to write all ‘liability insurance on 
the same building with the same insur- 
ance company, thereby avoiding bicker- 
ing as to which company should respond 
in case of loss.” 

Cites Schwartz Case 

He then cited the case of Schwartz, et 
al, plaintiffs - respondents, vs. Merola 
Bros. Construction Corp., et al., defend- 
ants - appellants - respondents, Bank for 
Savings in the City of New York, de- 
fendant-appellant, 34 New York Supple- 
ment (2d) 220, decided April 10, 1942, as 
“a representative case well illustrating 
the complicated situations with multiple 
issues which frequently arise out of con- 
struction accidents.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Cope said: 


“The conflicting interpretations and inferences 
vhich can be drawn from the facts and circum- 
tances of each situation make it extremely diffi- 
ult for lawyers accurately to advise clients as 
to their rights and liabilities or to predict the 
witcome of litigation. Although the controlling 
principles of law are fairly well settled there is 
now no uniform or consistent application of 
them by the courts to the facts. 

“With such existing uncertainty as to lia- 
bility, both owners and-contractors are more 
id more relying on casualty insurance compa- 
nies to assume and carry the risks and the 
awyers who are confronted with these problems 
ill render a great service to their clients in 
bringing about more uniform and_ consistent 
icial decisions to serve as precedents in this 
msettled field.’ 








Definition Changes 


(Continued from Page 1) 


erly be dealt with by a small drafting 
committee. 

Leighton Foster, counsel for the Can- 
adian Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, stated that as far as the life 
insurance companies were concerned, the 
existing definitions in the provincial Acts 
were satisfactory, but that he would be 
glad to cooperate with any committee 
which might be established to review the 
definitions generally, having regard to 
the problems in the fire and casualty 
Insurance business. 


Those Present at Meeting 


The following were also present at the 
meeting: Georges LaFrance, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Province of Que- 
bec; H.. B. Armstrong, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Province of Ontario; S. M. 
Elliott, Phoenix of Hartford; J. P. Cos- 
tigan, New England Factory Mutuals; 
R. L. Stailing, Sun Insurance Office; W. 
t. Baldwin, All Canada Insurance Fed- 
eration; Leslie Ham, J. J. O’Brien and 
\. L. Jones, Canadian Underwriters’ 
\ssociation. 

\lso William S. Spry, Non-Board Con- 
lerence; Wilson E. McLean, Canadian 
Inland Underwriters’ Association; H. J. 


Bell, Royal Group; Colin E. Sword, 
british Traders; E. W. Schauffler, Ken- 
neth Thom, Western Assurance; V. W. 


“errish, Canadian Reciprocal Underwrit- 
tts; |. C. Stuart, Dominion of Canada 
eneral; William Lawrie, Phoenix of 
London; R. Leighton Foster, Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Association. 

Superintendent McNairn explained that 
he Association of Superintendents of 
istrance had before it for considera- 
on, a revision of the uniform definitions 
lasses of insurance and a revision of 
hre part of The Insurance Act; that 
members of the association had in- 


and proceed with the revision of the fire 
tended to let the matter of revision of 
the definitions stand at the present time 
part, and that for this latter purpose a 
committee had been set up to prepare a 
report on the principles to be followed in 
th revision. The first problem which had 
confronted the committee was the diffi- 
culty in determining the scope of the 
definition of fire insurance for the pur- 
pose of the application of the fire part 
and the extent to which the fire part 
should be made to apply to floater and 
multiple cover policies providing fire 
coverage. 

The committee recognized that condi- 
tions in insurance had changed since 
enactment of the existing provisions in 
the fire part and that any useful revision 
must meet present practices and trends 
in the writing of floater and all-risk 
policies which contain fire coverage. This 
would necessarily involve a new defini- 
tion of fire insurance for the purposes 
of the fire part and possibly other defi- 
nitions dealing with floater and multiple 
cover policies, or a broad definition en- 
compassing property insurance of every 
type. It was felt that a revision of the 
definitions of classes of insurance to 
provide fewer c'lssses of wider scope 
should be considered along with the 
revision of the fire part. 

McNairn on Developments of 
Last Decade 
The chairman pointed out: 
1. That uniform definitions of classes 


of insurance involving some thirty-three 
defined classes had been in force in all 
provinces, except Quebec, for ten years 
and that the Quebec Act included a list 
of twenty-three undefined classes for 
licensing purposes, a number of which 
did not correspond to the classes in- 
cluded in the uniform definitions. 


2. That present definitions had been 
based on the early practices of the in- 
surance business, which restricted cover 
under invididual policies to certain limited 
hazards written through specialized de- 
partments. As a result, present defini- 
tions include many classes of narrow 
scope requiring frequent amendment or 
extension to meet changing conditions 
and practices in the business. 

3. That the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion had recognized the need for revision 
of the definitions in 1939 and that a 
special committee had been appointed 
which submitted a draft revision along 
the lines of the present definitions. 


4. That the Dominion Department of 
Insurance had adopted in almost iden- 
tical form the definitions set out in the 
draft revision by an Order-in-Council 
dated February 22, 1941. These defini- 
tions vary in a number of respects from 
those contained in the uniform definitions 
now in force in eight provinces. 

5. That a revision of the definitions ot 
classes of insurance must take into con- 
sideration definitions for the following 
purposes; licensing of companies, de- 
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posits, statistics, application of the statu- 
tory conditions. 
How Changes Could Be Made 

Superintendent McNairn then stated 
that in his view a revision of the defini- 
tions along broad lines was desirable at 
this time to meet present practices and 
trends and to provide reasonable free- 
dom of contract to insurers in meeting 
the insurance requirements of the public 
and providing new or broader ra of 
cover, and indicated that generally the 
revision should be along the lines of pro- 
viding a few definitions of broad classes 
which could be set out in the Insurance 
acts for purposes of licensing, deposits 
and application of statutory conditions, 
and that special provision should be made 
for detailed definitions for statistical 
purposes which would permit variation 
to meet changing conditions and require- 
ments. 

This could be done by legislation em- 
powering the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance or the Lieutenant - Governor - in- 
Council to prescribe definitions for sta 
tistical purposes. The chairman then 
asked those in attendance to express 
their views on the first two items of the 
agenda. Mr. LaFrance was asked to 
give his views and stated that he was 
entirely in accord with a revision of the 
definitions and classes of insurance as 
indicated by the chairman. In his opin 
ion, the classes of insurance could be 
divided into four major headings—“dam- 
age to property,” “guarantee insurance,” 
“liability insurance” and “insurance of 
the person.” These in turn could be 
sub-divided if necessary. 

Colin Sword, on behalf of the 
Underwriters’ Association, referred to 
correspondence which the association 
had had with Dominion Superintendent 
Finlayson within the past few weeks in 
connection with the extension of com- 
pany registrations to permit the writing 
of water escape cover under supplemen- 
tal contracts, pointing out that in such 
correspondence the association had sug- 
gested for Mr. Finlavson’s consideration 
the following policy in dealing with reg- 
istrations: 


Canadian 


1. Each company to be registered by 
the Dominion Government empowering 
it to transact all classes of insurance 
that are within its charter. 

2. The Department to determine the 
classes of insurance contracts for which 
it will require segregation of premiums 
and losses. 

3. Appropriate and adequate deposits 
to be required from all companies based 
on their combined onerations and not as 
at present on individual classes. 

The chairman stated that in view of 
the unanimous agreement on the need 
for a revision and the principles to be 
followed in such revis‘on. a drafting com- 
mittee would be appointed to work out 
the details and that a preliminary report 
for consideration might be expected at 
the executive session of the Sunerintend- 
ents of Insurance which will be held at 
Regina, Saskatchewan, in Sentember 
Following such consideration the com- 
mittee could proceed to complete a draft 
in the light of the views expressed at 
the session and submit a more complete 
report or draft revision at a later date 
for consideration by all interested par 
ties. 

Personnel of Committee 


The sub-committee appointed to revise 
the uniform definitions of classes of in- 
surance includes the following: 

Supt. McNairn; FE. B. MacLatchy, 
Superintendent of Insurance, New Bruns- 
wick; Colin E. Sword, manager, Union 
of Canton; George Gordon, Shaw & 
segg, Ltd.; Leopold Jones, Canadian Un- 
derwriters’ Association; W. C. Butler, 
manager, Pearl; A. Leslie Ham, Canadian 
Underwriters’ Association; E. M. Hill, 
Dominion of Canada General; William 
Spry, Canadian General; Wilson FE. M« 
Lean, Canadian Inland Underwriters’ 
Association; Cecil Stuart, Dominion of 
Canada General; R. M. Leckey, Aetna; 
J. P. Costigan, New England Factory 
Mutuals. 

The Dominion Department of Insur- 
ance will be asked to name a representa- 
tive to sit on the committee. 
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Thomas Outlines Work 
Of the National Board 


IN “SAFEGUARDING AMERICA” 


President Tells What Is Being Done to 
Check the Present Trend Toward 
More Fire Losses 


One of the feature articles of the new 
issue of “Safeguarding America Against 
Fire,” issued for Fire Prevention Week 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, is one by President John M. 
Thomas entitled “Fire Prevention Help- 
ing to Win War.” 

In his article Mr. Thomas. who is also 
president of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh, tells what fire insurance is 
doing to avert a bad rise in 
such as occurred during and after the 
first World War. Then fire losses rose 
rapidly and steadily from 1916 to 1923, 


fire losses 


for two 
Mr. 


the rise continued 
rate. 


after which 


more years but at a slower 


Thomas’ article follows: 
Thomas on Hazards of War 

“The deciding factor in this global war 
is American mass production of the fight- 
ing machines, equipment and material now 
streaming to numerous far-flung battle 
fronts and bringing victory nearer. Our 
allies marvel and our enemies are con- 
founded as war industries move into high 
gear. 

“An observer of this production picture 
realizes that an epidemic of fires could 
do untold damage and retard the effort 
immeasurably. So far, industry has es- 
caped enemy sabotage, but fires are es- 
pecially possible under war conditions 
when every thought is speed—and more 
speed. In the intensity of the effort, 
fire hazards may readily be overlooked. 
As a matter of fact, there were several 
fires in war plants during the past year, 
and some of them were crippling. It is 
likely that there would have been many 
more such catastrophes without the defi- 
nite, organized fire prevention program 
that is in progress. Safeguards against 
fire have been extended to several thou- 
sand war plants which were surveyed 
and given recommendations, then visited 
again for a check-up. 

“In general, fire prevention is helping 
to win the war by averting the closing 
of plants engaged in manufacturing war 
implements and supplies, by conserving 
critical materials, and by preventing the 
loss of man-hours in labor. Moreover, 
it was necessary to build many new fac- 
tories and new communities to provide 
housing for the workers in these plants. 
3uilding code requirements were con- 
sidered in the construction of these new 
buildings. One of the most important 
parts of the program has been the en- 
cineering aid furnished to the Army and 
Navy. : 

Widespread: Work of Engineers 

“I’ven before America was forced into 
the war, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters had established advisory bu- 
reaus on fire prevention in both Army 
and Navy Departments. Its engineers 
are occupied on a fu'l-time basis, and 
are now augmented by nearly 100 engi- 
neers from other boards and bureaus 
maintained by the insurance companies. 
Thus, the government has a corps of 
fire prevention specialists available for 
its projects, bringing fire safety to can- 
tonments, training centers, hospitals, 
ordnance plants and depots, chemical 
warfare plants and storage depots 

“In order to safeguard shipbuilding, a 
similar group of experienced men has 
been and continues at work in the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks of the Navy 
surveying Navy shore establishments and 
private shipyards working on govern- 
ment orders. Also, National Board en- 
gineers are assisting the Coast Guard, 
which is responsible for preventing fire 
damage to piers or wharves and vessels 


at docks, thus averting a repetition of 
serious waterfront fires. 

“All in all, 2,373 different properties 
vital to the war effort were visited and 
6,576 surveys and reports made by fire 
protection engineers. 


Will Losses Follow Trend of 1917-1925? 


“A graph of years from 1910 to 1925 
shows that the fire-loss curve of prop- 
erty values destroyed mounted up steep- 
ly during and following the last war, 
finally reaching an all-time high. The 
question arises, ‘Will there be a similar 
cycle in the approaching years?’ As in- 
cicated on an incompleted graph for the 
vears 1935 to 1950, losses have been go- 
ing up during the present war and re- 
cent signs point to higher levels. Month- 
ly fire losses recorded a jump in Decem- 
ber, 1942, and again in March, 1943. This 
tendency may resolve itself into a steady 
increase of losses. 

“According to experience during war- 
time, the number and severity of indus- 
trial fires are likely to increase. Why? 
One reason is found in the expanded 
operation of munition plants. Then too, 
even veteran workers under strain of 
long hours may tire and be less careful. 
Most of all, the tens of thousands of 
new workers taken into industry may 
not know the dangers incident to their 
jobs. Also valuations of American prop- 
ertv exposed to fire are again advancing 
steadily. This is the time to make an 
all-out effort to hold fire losses to the 
minimum, 

Acting to Check the Trend 

“A revised edition of the ‘Recommend- 
ed Building Code’ was recently distribut- 
ed nationwide by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This code serves as 
a model for building regulations in many 
cities throughout the country, as well as 
a textbook for schools of architecture 
and engineering. The National Board 
has also provided a ‘Suggested Fire Pre- 
vention Ordinance’ and a ‘Cabaret Ordi- 
nance’ for communities in an effort to 
bring about safer conditions. Thus the 
board is continuing its endeavor to en- 
courage the prevention of fires. A spe- 
cial effort should be made by public- 
spirited citizens to have the building 
code and fire prevention ordinances en- 
acted in their cities, along with adequate 
laws for enforcement. 

“Tn order to prevent the destruction 
of life and property by fire, it is nec- 
essary to interest and inform the public 
about fire dangers now as never before. 
To this end a selection of booklets con- 
taining safety information and sugges- 
tions has been prepared and made ready 
for distribution at the office of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Ma- 
terial for newspapers, speakers and radio 
programs will be mailed on request. 

“Individuals and organizations plan- 
ning to cooperate in the Fire Prevention 
Week effort are urged to redouble their 
endeavors this year and try to reach 
twice as many persons with informative 
messages. 

“The home front is the most universal 
in fire prevention, with numerous possi- 
bilities for conserving materials and sav- 
ing lives—fully 66% of all fire deaths 
occur in homes. This is where the patri- 
otie citizen has his greatest chance to 
help. Discover the firehazards in your 
own home and correct them! But do not 
stop there. Offer your services to local 
organizations engaged in the fire pre- 
vention campaign early enough to par- 
ticipate in the October program. Be the 
one to start a campaign if there is no 
activity in your community.” 


AMERICAN TRANSFERS SCOTT 
The American of Newark is trans- 
ferring Special Agent Harold G. Scott 
of the Detroit office to the southern Tlli- 
nois territory. He succeeds Dean Snapp, 
who recently left for special service with 
the War Department. Special Agent 
Frank A. Nelson remains in charge of 
the territory. Both he and Mr. Scott 
will be located in the Pierce Building, 
St. Louis. Mr. Scott served in various 
capacities in the American’s Western 
department office at Rockford, Ill, be- 
fore being transferred to Detroit. - 











Charles on Inland Marine History 


(Continued from Page 15) 


formed, known as the IMUA, composed 
of insurers engaged in the inland trans- 
portation and floater business. Their 
agreement became effective on January 
1, 1941. 

In February, 1931, a series of confer- 
ences began between fire, casualty and 
inland marine representatives. George 
S. Van Schaick became Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York 
in March, 1931, and, in his first address 
on May 7, 1931, he stressed the impor- 
tance and necessity of the definition of 
and adherence to underwriting powers, 
and urged the companies to come to an 
agreement. 

In November, 1931, committees repre- 
senting fire, casualty and marine insur- 
ers, held their first meeting at the New 
York Insurance Department under the 
chairmanship of Charles P. Butler, then 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance. 

Many hearings and conferences were 
held. There were numerous meetings 
between committees from the fire, casu- 
alty and marine insurers. Witnesses, 
among whom were underwriters, insur- 
ance brokers, merchants and policyhold- 
ers. testified. Asa result of the hearings 
and negatioations between the various 
classes of insurers, Superintendent Van 
Schaick issued a tentative ruling on the 
subject of marine and _ transportation 
underwriting powers, on July 25, 1932. 
After further discussions among all 
classes of insurers and the filing of 
briefs, he issued a final ruling, dated 
September 30, 1932. 

Committee on Interpretation 


At a meeting held on November 3, 1932, 
by the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters, and at the request ot 
Superintendent Van Schaick, the Special 
Marine Committee was constituted a 
Committee on Interpretation and Com- 
plaint for New York to construe and 
interpret the ruling for the information 
of and observance by insurers. 

The committee held its first meeting 
as such on November 10, 1932, and con- 
tinued to function until the Joint Com- 
mittee of Interpretation and Complaint 
superseded it. The last meeting of the 
Special Marine Committee was held on 
January 19, 1934. The Special Marine 
Committee issued in all nineteen inter- 
pretative bulletins. 

After the final ruling conferences be- 
tween various classes of underwriters 
continued, and at a session of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners on December 6, 1932, a proposed 
Nation-wide Definition and Interpreta- 
tion of the Insuring Powers of Marine 
and Transportation Underwriters was 
submitted. The proposal was referred 
to a committee to report to the conven- 
tion at its June session. 

Negotiations and discussions continued 
between underwriters, and on June 2, 
1933, the convention committee reported 
and the Nation-wide Definition was sub- 
mitted to the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners of the United 
States, then in session at Chicago. This 
submission was supported by fire, marine 
and casualty insurers and by represen- 
tatives of agents and brokers; no one 
appeared in opposition to it. The con- 
vention accepted and promulgated the 
Nation-wide Definition and Interpreta- 
tion of the Insuring Powers of Marine 
and Transportation Underwriters and 
recommended its adoption by the indi- 
vidual states. 

Thirty-six States Adopted Definition 

The Nation-wide Definition has been 
adopted by thirty-six states, these being 
the ones in which about 85% of the 
inland marine insurance business is writ- 
ten. The states follow: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan. 

Also Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New. Hampshire, New’ Jersey, New 








York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pe: 
vania, Rhode Island, South Cars! 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virein; 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyon:ng. 

The Joint Committee has taken juris- 
diction in all of these states with the 
exception of Texas, where, becatice of 
special circumstances, it seemed inad- 
visable to do so. In Texas, however, the 
Insurance Commission has been most 
cooperative. All of the states which have 
adopted the definition except Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York 
Pennsylvania and Wyoming have altered 
the definition by permitting the personal 
property floater, sometimes referred to as 
the householder’s comprehensive. 

The agreement for the construction 
and enforcement of the Nation-wide Def- 
nition of Marine Underwriting Powers 
has been signed by companies doing over 
95% of the inland marine business writ- 
ten in the United States and was declared 
operative, effective and binding in the 
states in which the Joint Committee took 
jurisdiction at the first meeting of the 
eal held on the 19th day of June, 





Joint Committee Membership 


The agreement provides that the Joint 
Committee shall consist of twelve per- 
sons, five of whom shall be appointed by 
the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, five by the Interstate Under- 
writers Board and two by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 

The appointments have been of execu- 
tives of companies formed in many states 
giving the Joint Committee the benefit 
of nation-wide views. At present execu- 
tives from California, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York and _ Pennsylvania 
companies are on the Joint Committee 

Douglas F. Cox was the first chairman 
of the Joint Committee and continued 
to serve as such until his death on April 
9, 1940. He was succeeded by Paul L. 
Haid, the vice chairman, who continued 
to serve until his death on August 31, 
1942. Edward J. Perrin, Jr., is the pres- 
ent chairman. 

The agreement provides for an appeal 
to the Committee for the Definition and 
Interpretation of Underwriting Powers 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners of the United States. Al- 
though the Joint Committee has passed 
on many hundred cases and issued inter- 
pretative bulletins, no appeal has ever 
been taken from their ruling except that 
one appeal was taken from the imposi- 
tion of penalties. This appeal was unani- 
mously disallowed. 





NFPA Lists Literature 
For Fire Prevention Week 


The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation of Boston has announced the 
literature which will be available to 
stimulate interest in Fire Prevention 
Week and to carry out programs for 
that week. In addition to “Facts About 


Fire,” a sixteen-page pamphlet giving 
facts for speakers, the association lists 
the following: aus 

Poster, “Fires Fight for the Axis!’ 


to emphasize home fire prevention. 
Poster, “Feed Fighters, Not fires: : 
for farm and rural campaigns. | 
Poster, “The War’s Over ‘or this 
Plant,” for industrial use. aa 


Poster, “Was Somebody Careless: : 
for general purposes. : 

Town plaster, “October 3-9, lire Pre; 
vention Week. Fires Fight for the Ax!s: 

Fire Prevention Week flyer. “Fit 
Will Win the War—or Lose It! 

Fire defense quiz. ; 

Folders: “Trapped by Fire,” “!) Ways 
Not to Burn Your Home” ani “Kee? 
Your Home from Burning.” e 

“Fire Prevention Week Hanihook. 


eighth edition. 
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Chester Tells Differences Between 
U. S. and British Marine Coverages 


Chubb & Son Partner, in Bar Association Talk, Outlines Con- 
flicting Action in Two Markets in Changing Free of 
Capture and Seizure Clauses 


Steps taken recently in the United 
States and Great Britain to divide per- 
is of the sea between war risk and 
straight marine insurance policies were 
described by Hawley T. Chester in-a 
paper read before the marine insurance 
round table session at the American 
Bar Association meeting in Chicago this 
week. For various reasons the two coun- 
tries have not followed similar courses, 
with the result that assureds who might 
buy marine insurance under the Ameri- 
can form of policy and war risk in the 
British market could find themselves un- 
insured against risks of stranding and 
collision. On the other hand if war risk 
is insured in the United States and ma- 
rine risks in England there would be 
overlapping coverage, as these same 
risks of stranding and collision would be 
covered under both policies. Mr. Ches- 
ter is a partner in Chubb & Son of 
New York. 

How Differences Are Overcome 


Such differences, said Mr. Chester, 
might have a tendency to cause the 
transfer of business from one market 
to another, since an assured who now 
places his marine insurance in one mar- 
ket and his war risk insurance in the 
other might well decide to place both 
policies in the same market in order to 
avoid any gap or overlap in his cover- 
age. Such transfers might well disturb 
established relations of long standing, 
which is clearly undesirable. 

In order to avoid these difficulties, he 
said, a system has been worked out by 
which English underwriters who cover 
war risks on a shipment insured against 
marine risks in the American market, 
will cover the additional perils excluded 
by the new American F. C. & S. Clause 
or, in other words, will “marry the 
clauses.” In this way the assured will 
receive adequate protection, and the un- 
fortunate results of having the two mar- 
kets operating on different forms of pol- 
icy will be minimized if not wholly 
avoided, 

Before discussing developments which 
have occurred in marine insurance dur- 
ing the present war Mr. Chester re- 
viewed briefly the history of the Free 
of Capture & Seizure Clause which has 
heen in use many years and which has 
beer the source of much litigation in 
\merican and British courts. The clause 
appearing in the English marine insur- 
ance policies until recent months, which 
is venerally similar to the American 
cla, read as follows: 

\\arranted free of capture, seizure, 
arre-t, restraint or detainment, and the 
con--quences thereof or of any attempt 
ther-at; also from the consequences of 
host ‘ities or warlike operations, whether 
thers be a declaration of war or not, civil 
war. revolution, rebellion, insurrection or 
civil strife arising therefrom, or piracy.” 

Defining War and Marine Perils 
Continuing, Mr. Chester said in part: 
this point it might be stated that 


In tine of war it is the practice to as- 


sume under a war risk policy substan- 
tially the risks excluded by the Free of 
apinre & Seizure Clause in the marine 
polic Questions therefore arose as to 


whether certain types of loss were re- 
coverable under the marine or war risk 
policies. 

“For many years before the First 
World War the law was very well set- 
tled, both here and in England, that all 
forms of collision between vessels, ex- 
cept collisions in which war vessels were 
involved, were to be considered marine 
risks and were not excluded by the F. C. 
& S. Clause, notwithstanding that they 
occurred between vessels in convoy, or 
due to running without lights as a re- 
sult of navigating during wartime condi- 
tions. The American law in this type 
of case, up to the present time remains 
unchanged, one of the leading cases 
decided by the Supreme Court as a 
marine loss being that of the Napoli, 
which was sunk in convoy in the Medi- 
terranean during the last war through 
collision with the Lamington (reported 
under style Queens Insurance Company 
vs. Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, affirmed 263 U. S. 456) a vessel in 
another convoy proceeding in the oppo- 
site direction, while both vessels were 
navigating without lights and being navi- 
gated under direction of Naval officers. 

“The law was equally clear that losses 
due to stranding occasioned by removal 
of lights, buoys or other aids to hee 
tion were not excluded by the F. C. & S. 
Clause in the marine policy. The pot i 
case of this kind was that of Ionides vs. 
Universal Marine Insurance Company 
(14 C.B. [N.S.] 259) decided in England. 
During the Civil War the beacon light 
maintained at Cape Hatteras had been 
extinguished by the Confederate troops 
for hostile purposes, and the s/s Lin- 
wood, owned by Ionides, laden with a 
cargo of coffee from Brazil, ran ashore 
at Hatteras Inlet, where she became a 
total loss. 

“The defendant underwriter contended 
that the loss was a consequence of hos- 
tilities rather than from perils of the 
seas. The court decided that the proxi- 
mate cause of the loss was the stranding, 
not the absence of lights, and it was 
therefore plainly a loss by perils of the 
seas and not excluded by the F. C. & S. 
Clause in the marine policy. 


English Cases in First World War 


“There were a number of cases de- 


cided in England of collisions involving 
merchant vessels occurring during the 
First World War in which the courts 


gave consideration to the part of the F. 
>. & S. Clause which excludes ‘the con- 
sequences of hostilities and warlike op- 
erations.’ 

“The House of Lords decided in the 
case of the s/s Geelong in collision with 
the s/s Bonvilston (The Peninsular & 
Oriental Branch Service vs The Com- 
monwealth Shipping Representative 
[1923] A.C. 191) while both vessels were 
proceeding at full speed without lights, 
without negligence on the part of either 
vessel, that the loss was due to war 
risk, as while carrying ambulances and 
other Government stores from one war 
base to another, the Bonvilston was en- 
gaged in a warlike operation. 

“The Warilda, requisitioned by the 
British Government, carrying wounded 
soldiers as a hospital ship, negligently 
‘ran into the Petingaudet, a merchant 





ship; this was held to be a war loss. 
Reported as Attorney General vs. Ade- 
laide Steamship Company (1923) A.C. 292. 


Famous Coxwold Case 
“We now pass on to litigation grow- 
ing out of cases in the present war. By 
far the most prominent case is that of 
the Coxwold, with which you are familiar, 
the facts being briefly as follows: This 
vessel in convoy on a voyage to Narvik 


with a cargo of petrol, during a heavy 
rain squall ran ashore on the westerly 
side of the Isle of Skye, being some 


miles to starboard of her course due to 
an unexplained tidal set. She was re- 
floated by her own efforts, rejoining her 
convoy, and was later repaired; the 
vessel being under charter to the Minis- 
ter of War Transport, who assumed the 
risks of war by agreeing to indemnify 
for the risks which are excluded from 
the marine policy by the F. C. & S. 
Clause. This case is reported as York- 
shire Dale Steamship Company vs. Min- 
ister of War Transport (1942) A.C. 691. 

“The Government admitted that the 
vessel was engaged in a ‘warlike opera- 
tion’ but disputed that the stranding was 
proximately caused by this operation. 
The Kings Bench held that this was a 
war loss, but was reversed by the Court 
of Appeals, which in turn was reversed by 
The House of Lords. It will be seen 
therefore that in England a vessel which 
meets with an accident while carrying 
war supplies to or from a war base is 
engaged in a warlike operation, and the 
loss is excluded from the marine policy, 
provided it can be shown to be a ‘con- 
sequence’ of the warlike operation. Just 
what causal relation must be shown be- 
tween the character of the operation and 
the loss is still unsettled. Some of the 
judges in the Coxwold case thought that 
almost anything which occurred during a 
warlike operation would be excluded, 
while others were not prepared to go 
so far. 


American Attitude Yet to Be Decided 


“There are many cases involving Amer 
ican vessels carrying military supplies 
between war bases, which have been in 
collision or have stranded, and which are 
being held open for a determination as 
to which set of underwriters shall ulti- 
mately absorb the loss, pending a deci- 


sion by our courts as to whether they 
will follow the law as it now exists in 
England. The amounts involved are 


considerable and it is hoped that an early 


decision will be reached in order that 
these cases may be settled and the 
American law established. It may be 


observed that in Queen Insurance Com 
pany vs. Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur 
ance Company, 263 U. S. 487, on page 493, 
Justice Holmes in speaking for the whole 
court said “There are special reasons for 
keeping in harmony with the marine in- 
surance laws of England, the great field 
of this business, ete.’ 

“The fact that marine insurance is an 
international business has resulted in 
the policy forms being substantially the 
same throughout the world, having as 
their background the old Lloyds form. 

“Following the Coxwold decision, a 
great deal of consideration was given by 
English underwriters to the question of 
what position they should take as to 
their future cover under marine policies, 
since many of the losses during wartime 
navigation which were considered to be 
ordinary marine risks have now become 
war risk losses. 


English Marine Policy Broadened 


“Tt was finally decided to broaden the 
marine policy so that certain additional 
hazards will be covered. Such, for ex- 
ample, as collision between merchant 
vessels even though one vessel be en- 
gaged on warlike operations; and colli- 
sion with a war vessel even though the 
latter be alone to blame. 

“Tt will be seen from this that the 
English underwriters not only took under 
the marine cover certain losses which 
recently had been decided as war losses, 
but also included loss due to collision 
occurring between merchant and war 
vessels which for many years had been 
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treated as war losses, except possibly 
where the merchant vessel had been 
solely at fault. 


“The approach to this subject in the 
United States has been diametrically op- 
posite to the position taken in England 
This action came about largely from the 
fact that in our domestic economy the 
marine insurance premium becomes a 
factor in our OPA price structure of 
essential commodities, and also freight 
rates are affected by the rates which a 
vessel owner must pay for his hull in- 
surance. 

War Risk Broadened in U. S. 

“Since our Government through the 
War Shipping Administration assumes 
the risks of war on the entire fleet of 
\merican merchant vessels and tankers 
which it has under charter, and since the 
War Shipping Administration is also in 
the business of war insurance on cargo, 
it has preferred to keep down the cost 
of marine insurance (which is carried by 
commercial underwriters) by increasing 
the perils under its war assumption in 
respect of hulls and its cargo war risk 
insurance, by including certain losses re- 
sulting from wartime conditions; such 
as collision in convoy, collision resulting 
from vessels running without lights 
stranding occasioned by removal of lights, 
buoys, or other aids to navigation, or by 
navigating without a pilot. 

“At the same time the new clauses 
make it clear that notwithstanding cer- 
tain implications of the Coxwold deci- 
sion a loss occasioned by marine perils 
will not fall under the war risk policy 
merely by reason of the fact that the 
carrying vessel was engaged in trans- 
porting cargo of warlike nature or en- 
gaged in similar operations. 

“Coincident with the broadened war 
risk cover granted by the War Shipping 
\dministration, the American commer- 
cial market broadened its war risk cov- 
erage in the same way; and also endorsed 
the marine policy with a new Free of 
Capture and Seizure Clause which ex- 
cluded the risks assumed under the war 
risk cover. 

“The result of this conflicting action 
taken by the two leading marine insur- 
ance markets is that in wartime the 
English form of marine insurance policy 
is considerably broader than the Ameri- 
can. On the other hand the English war 
policy is considerably restricted as com- 
pared with the American policy. 

“When both the marine and 
surance are under English policies, full 
cover is obtained, as the one policy 
covers what the other excludes. This is 
also true where both the marine and the 
war insurance are under the American 
form of policy.” 


war in- 


Sylvester Security Mgr. 
Chicago Service Office 


The Security Insurance Group of New 
Haven announces appointment of Lloyd 
C. Sylvester, effective September 1, as 
manager of the brokerage department in 
the Chicago service office. Mr. Sylvester 
has for many vears been connected with 
another company in a similar capacity 
and is favorably known throughout thi 
mid-west. 


MARINE WAR RATES COMPARED 

Edward R. Hughes & Co., Inec., New 
York insurance brokers and average ad 
justers, have issued a comparative sched 
present marine war risk rates 
with those of the war’s highest rates in 
twenty-eight world trades. The reduc- 
tions in rates from 6% to as much as 
58% reflect the effective results of the 
anti-submarine campaign. Rates of 30% 
to India via Cape or trans-Pacific are 


now down to 10%. South American 
rates, which formerly touched as _ higl 
as 25%, are now 5%. Top rates of 25% 
to West Africa and Australia are now 


down to around 8% 


HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Home Fire & Marine 
of the Fireman’s Fund Group have de 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
a share, payable September 15 to stock- 
holders of record September 7. 












Insurance Law Section 
Holds Chicago Meeting 


GREETED BY DIRECTOR JONES 


Weiss Addresses ABA Casualty Round 
Table on Products Liability; Cope 
on Contract Liability 


The section on insurance law of the 
\merican Bar Association closed a con- 
tructive meeting at Chicago on Wednes- 
day of this week, held in connection with 
the veneral sessions of the = sixty-sixth 
annual meeting of the ABA, August 23-26. 

With general sessions held on Monday 
and Wednesday, 
the round tables on the several branches 
of insurance law. Chase M. Smith, coun- 
sel for the Kemper group of companies, 
Chicago, chairman of the section on in- 
surance law, presided over the two gen- 
eral sessions. At the Monday general 
session, Paul F. Jones, Director of Insur- 
ance of Illinois, made the address of 
welcome, and administrative and general 
committee reports were heard. 

At the closing session on Wednesdav. 
when officers were elected, addresses 
were delivered by Insurance Commis- 
sioner John B. Gontrum of Maryland, on 
“Paul vs. Virginia—A Review of the 
Past and a Look Into the Future,” and 
Congressman Jennings Randolph of Vir- 
ginia on “Aviation Insurance After the 


War 


Tuesday was devoted to 


Jones’ Welcome Address 

In welcoming the insurance lawyers, 
Director Jones said that thoughtful per- 
sons everywhere take heart when lawyers 
come together in a time of national un- 
certaints “Your particular “interest in 
insurance is indicative of your belief in 
industry You have observed 
insurance industry, like all free 

throughout the country. is 
fighting in this war with evervthing they 
have. Thousands of our bovs are on the 
and thousands are fighting 
inflation at home. 

“Over half of the current income of 
insurance companies is now being in- 
vested in Government securities. Havine 
survived war, prosnerity and panic in the 
past, insurance continues to maintain its 
remarkable record of solvency and con- 
tractual resnonsibil'tv. TI know of no 
better example of free enterprise under 
all conditions, however adverse.” 

One of the most interestine of the 
round tables was that on casualtv insur- 
ance law, conducted bv its chairman. 
Hugh D. Combs, vice president. T!nited 
States F. & G. Sneakers were Sol Weiss. 
New Orleans. on products liability and 
Kenneth B. Cope. Canton, Ohio, on con- 
tract liabilitv. Both of these 
pro ved of value not only from the legal 
viewpoint, but from the production angle 
as well, the citations all pointing out the 
necessity of the two forms of coverage. 
Both paners concluded with pleas for 
more uniformity of judicial interpreta- 
tions and decisions. 

Weiss on Products Liability 

Mr. Weiss, in illustrating the vast num- 
ber of products from which liabilitv or 
alleged liability may arise, and indicial 
interpretations thereof, presented the 
several decisions in narrative form, a 
method which he said was nreviously 
emploved by Henry S. Moser of Chicago. 
Mr. Weiss carried his fictitious 
from his first products liability 
case, injury from leakage of a hot water 
hottle when an infant, through thirtv- 
cight steps to lis ultimate end through 
cating bread made of flour which con- 
tained arsenate of lead. The cases are 
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annotated in the back of the pamphlet 


containing Mr. Weiss’ address which has 
been published by the U. S. F. & G. 

Mr. Weiss says that the position of 
insurance companies in connection with 
products liability claims or actions is no 
different from that of the insured but as 
between the insurer and the insured, the 
same general principle applies as under 
other forms of coverage; that is, the 
liability of the insurer is no broader than 
and is restricted to the provisions and 
limitations of the policy contract. Fol- 
lowing is his conclusion: 

“It may safely be stated that an expansion 
rather than a contraction of the legal responsi- 
hility of those engaged in the production, distri- 
bution and selling of products, may be reason- 
ably anticipated Consequently, those members 
of the legal profession whose practice involves 
the defense of products liability cases should, 
sensibly, not level their lances, as did Don 
Quixote, at the whirling blades of progress, but 
should strive to bring about that uniformity and 
certainty of judicial interpretation and opinion 
which are essential to the achievement of the 
paramount end and aim: of our judicial system: 
‘Justice under the law.’ 


Cope on Contract Liability 
Speaking on contract liability, Mr. 
Cope outlined the several types of cover- 
age available to owner and contractor 
to protect them against possible losses. 
He said the owner of premises who 
undertake a construction operation in- 
volving a general contractor and one or 
more subcontractors should have proof 
that they have obtained the primary 
coverage in the form of contractor’s 
public liability policies; that the general 
contractor has secured a_contractor’s 
protective liability’ policy together with 
a contractual liability endorsement, if 

(Continued on Page 23) 


NEW DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


Leslie H. Erickson, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, American Casualty Co., Reading, 
Promoted; His Career 

Assistant Vice President Leslie H. 


Erickson of the American Casualty of 
Reading, Pa., 


has been promoted to di- 





LESLIE H. ERICKSON 
rector of agencies of that company. Mr. 
Erickson, a member of the Minnesota 
Sar, was at one time a practicing attor- 
ney in Minneapolis. 

He joined the American Casualty in 
1938 after serving as special deputy in- 
surance commissioner in the Pennsyl- 


vania Insurance Department. Prior to 
that he served in the home office of 
several casualty companies. 

Now licensed in thirty-three states 


and the D. of C., the American Casualty 
is now expanding its activities. 





ENTERS A. & H. GROUP FIELD 
American Casualty of Reading, Pa., 
has recently entered the Group A. & H. 
field and reports: “We find a decided 
public interest in this coverage and be- 
lieve that Group represents today’s real 
Opportunity in accident and health.” 











A GENTS AND BROKERS can provide 


tion for their assured through the 
wide range of policy contracts offered 
by General Accident and Potomac, 
The outstanding facilities of these or- 
ganizations are at your disposal for 
writing complete Casualty, Accident 


and Health, Fire and Marine insurance. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 





\ 


complete and dependable protec- 
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Gordon Tells of A. & H. 
Wartime Performa ce 


HIS AMERICAN BAR ASS’N 1 ALK 

Predicts Premiums Will Reach Peak of 

$400,000,000 This Year; Tells How (os, 
Responded to War Conditions 


Harold R. Gordon, executive seer ary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters (op- 
ference, in his address before the iccj. 
dent and health round table of t). jp. 
surance section of the America: [ar 
Association meeting in Chicago, Ajeus 
24, pointed to two important tri in 
the accident and health field created by 
the present wartime conditions, a. fo] 
lows: 

New policyholders created by war con- 
ditions, and a broadening of the acci- 
dent and health contract and gradual 
extension of disability insurance among 
risks considered uninsurable heretofor 


Mr. Gordon was in his best form in 
discussing “Health & Accident Insurance 
in Wartime.” He emphasized that his- 
tory has proved that volume, both in 
dollars and number of policyholders, as 
well as loss ratios have been affected 
more by the unemployment factor than 
any other single item. He predicted that 
if the trend of the past three months 
continues, accident and health premiums 
will reach a peak of $400,000,000 at the 
end of this year. 

25,000,000 Policyholders 

The number of policyholders reached 
a total in round numbers of over 25, 
000,000 people insured for accident and 
health coverage last year, he said. 

As to the rapid expansion of group 
accident and sickness insurance, he said 
that field alone now accounts for 40% 
to 50% of all individuals insured. 

Referring to the immediate effects of 
war on accident and health underwrit- 
ing, Mr. Gordon said it is obvious that 
accident insurance never contemplated 
coverage for death or injuries sustained 
as a direct result of warfare, and that 
the simple clause, “This policy does not 
cover any loss caused by war or any act 
of war, or suffered while in military or 
naval service of any country at war,” 
known as the Illinois War Clause, has 
been used universally and has been ap- 
proved in all states. 

In 1940, Mr. Gordon said, representa- 
tives of several companies met in Chi- 
cago and decided unofficially that out- 
standing policies containing the old war 
clause should be interpreted liberally by 
excluding liability only if and when the 
United States declared war. 

Adopt Geographical Limitations 

After this country entered the war, he 
explained, it was decided that the Illinois 
War Clause was adequate and well 
adapted to war conditions. Companies 
also generally adopted geographical limi- 
tations restricting coverage to the 
United States and Canada, as well as 
generally agreeing, he said, to waive the 
exception as to military or naval servic 
and to continue to carry any policy- 
holder who enters the armed services 
while he remains in the Continental 
United States and is not injured as a 
result of an act of war. 

“Policyholders now in _ the 
forces through the liberal extension 
coverage by all companies,” Mr. Gor- 
don went on, “are protected ainst 
practically all except actual war acc! 
dents, even though they are mii ary 
character, while in this country \t_the 
beginning of the war, a few questions 
arose as to the status of those polic) 
holders in military or naval s¢ e in 
connection with some of the m lim 
ited policies, but these were res ed in 
favor of the policyholder, and no com- 
plaints have been heard by }) 
ficials resulting from an interpr:!atol 
of this clause. 

“Another of the problems con) tits 
the A. & H. executive was the (oly 
holder who enters military ser 
in the event that he disconti 
policy what would the compan) 
his return to civilian life after t 
Here again the companies have |! 
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Insurance Section Meeting 


The Legal Angles of Aviation 
Insurance Thoroughly Reviewed 


Round Table Session Develops Keen Interest as Air Transport 
Association’s Report Gets Airing; Domestic Reinsurance 


Need Emphasized 


Chicago, Aug. 24.—The aviation insur- 
ance law round table session of Amer- 
ican Bar Association here today attract- 
ed a big attendance of insurance men 
and they were not disappointed in the 
quality of the speeches and the timeli- 
ness of the discussion which followed. 
With W. Percy McDonald presiding as 
chairman of this committee, the speakers 
included Webb Shadle, general counsel, 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who discussed “Aviation In- 
surance Law in Light of Pending Legis- 
lation,’ and E. Smythe Gambrell, general 


counsel, Eastern Air Lines at Atlanta, 
Ga. who presided over a similar forum 
at the recent annual gathering of the 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel. 

Webb Shadle’s paper, thoughtfully 
worded, featured aviation safety meas- 
ures, aircraft insurance companies, state 
laws and treaties, interstate air com- 
merce and pending legislation. He indi- 
cated that the steps which have been 
taken to prevent the accident is the first 
factor and that it is directly related to 
aviation insurance. Furthermore, it is 
always involved, although often uncon- 
sciously, in the thinking of the air car- 
riers, insurance companies, the legisla- 
tors and others officially connected with 
aviation. In this connection he noted 
that an air safety board was created 
when the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
was passed, and that now some five years 
later, the proposed legislation, H.R. 1012, 
in Congress would create a director of 
accident investigation who would have 
substantially the same duties as the for- 
mer safety board. He emphasized: 


Realistic Approach to Accidents 


“This is one method of illustrating the 
thinking and realistic approach to acci- 
dents and methods or steps to prevent 
recurrence. There is now a willingness 
frankly to acknowledge that accidents 
happen and it is believed that people 
who travel by air will attain a greater 
personal responsibility of all phases of 
air travel if the name descriptive of the 
act is employed.” 

The importance of air safety rules and 
regulations and their administration by 
the CAB was stressed by Mr. Shadle but 
he gave a lot of credit to the air car- 
tiers, together with their pilots, mechan- 
ics, other experts, and their hostesses, 
for the sterling and laudable contribu- 
tions they have made toward non-acci- 
dent records made by the air lines. He 
reported: The domestic air carriers have 
now operated a total of 750,000 passenger 
miles since their last fatal accident. 

Insurance Company Problems 
_ Turning his attention to the insurance 
factors in aviation, Mr. Shadle referred 
to a passage from the report on air 
transport insurance made last March by 
the Air Transport Association, which 
Passage read: 

“If the airlines (air carriers) cannot insure 
against the principal risks they will encounter 
during the coming growth period, if the insur- 
ance carried is financially unsound, or if the 
machinery for covering risks and meeting claims 
does not function with maximum efficiency, to 
that extent will the growth and development of 
air transportation obviously be hampered.” 

“This is a negative statement,” said the 
Speaker, “hence it may be fair to assume 


that if the carriers can insure against 
principal risks and the insurance carried 
is financially sound, and the machinery 
for covering risks and meeting claims 
functions, then, to that extent, the 
growth and development of air transpor- 
tation will be assured. 

“Thus, we see the importance of this 
factor in the thinking of air carrier ex- 
ecutives, legislators and administrators.” 

As indicated by the Air Transport re- 
port, there are at present two principal 
markets for air transport casualty and 
fire insurance; one additional group has 
not recently participated in writing the 
principal classes of air transport risks. 
After indicating the sizeable number of 
companies which are members of the 
three air insurance pools (although not 
mentioning them by name), Mr. Shadle 
said significantly: 

“An observer is impressed at the meth- 
od of distribution of the risk among so 
many successful insurance companies. It 
seems that these companies should be 
able to carry not only the primary but 
also the reinsurance risk more economi- 
cally and settle the risks more expedi- 
tiously and soundly than the government. 
But if these companies cannot meet the 
reasonable requirements and needs of 
the air carriers, the alternative is self- 
insurance with its uncertainties in event 
of staggering losses, government subsi- 
dies or government insurance. 

“Of course, government participation 
would be an indirect means of imposing 
upon the taxpayers an additional tax 
in the development of air transporta- 
tion. It seems fairly certain that neither 
the legislators nor the Air Carrier Ex- 
ecutives would tolerate governmental 
participation in aviation insurance, at 
least until all had concluded that pri- 
vate enterprise could or would not rea- 
sonably shoulder its responsibility.” 


Air Insurance Premiums in 1937-41 


Mr. Shadle then touched on the latest 
available information as to the experi- 
ence of the two actve air insurance pools 
for the period 1937-1941 inclusive and, 
again quoting from the Air Transport 
Association report, he said: “The total 
premiums earned amounted to $9,171,515, 
while losses incurred equaled 43.56% of 
premiums written, or $3,955,486. After 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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McCahan and Holmes Address Surety 
Round Table at Lawyers’ Meeting 


Elmer B. MecCahan, Jr., counsel, Fi- 
delity & Deposit Co. and Arthur C. 
Holmes, United States 
I. & G., were speakers at the fidelity 
and surety insurance law rceund_ table 
at the meeting of the insurance section 
of the American Bar Association at 
Chicago, August 24. J. Kemp Bartlett, 
vice president, U. S. F. & G., presided 
as chairman. 

Mr. McCahan spoke on “Surety’s 
Rights as Affected by Claim of United 
States for Contractor’s Unpaid Taxes,” 
and Mr. Holmes’ subject was “Problems 
of the Fiduciary and His Surety When 
the Estate Includes an Interest in a 
Business.” 

Mr. McCahan treated his subject with 
particular respect to the new federal 
taxation program. He said that the rght 
of a surety, completing the work of a 
contractor who has failed to perform his 
contract to all the unpaid balance of the 
contract price not exceeding the amount 
of its loss, has been the subject of con- 
siderable ‘discussion : that decisions of 
the courts over a period of years have 
established that a surety completing a 
contract is subrogated to the right ol 
the owner to use the unpaid balance ot 
the contract price for completion of the 
work and that a surety, upon paying 
claims of furnishers of labor and mate- 
rial, acquires an equitable lien on such 
unpaid balance. In fact, its rights are 
superior to the rights of the contractor, 
the contractor’s trustee in bankruptcy or 
the contractor’s assignee. 


counsel of the 


New Tax Program 

“These are not problems this paper 
intended to discuss,” Mr. McCahan said. 
“What we are here concerned with is 
a related question, not entirely a new 
one, but one which has become of in- 
creasing importance since new taxes 
such as social security and unemploy- 
ment, in addition to income taxes, have 
been payable by contractors. 

“The question is whether or not the 
right of the surety to receive the fund 
which consists of all the unpaid balance 
of the contract price, is subordinate to 
the statutory rights of priority of the 
United States for the payment of debts 
for taxes due it by the insolvent con- 
tractor. It arises whenever a surety, 
which has performed the conditions of 
its bond following the default of a con- 
tractor in the performance of his work 
or in his obligations to pay the bills of 
persons who have supplied him with 
labor and material, undertakes to col- 
lect the unpaid balance of the contract 
price. 

“For the purpose of this discuss-on, 
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the unpaid balance of the contract price 
contemplates all or that part of the en- 
tire unpaid balance in the hands of the 
owner, including unpaid estimates earned 
by the contractor prior to his default, 
unearned estimates, retained percentages 
and any amounts due for extra work, 
which the owner has the right to use 
for completion or upon which a new 
lien arises in favor of furnishers of labor 
and material, such unpaid balance being 
hereafter referred to as the fund. 
Comptroller General’s Position 

“In the settlement of contracts with 
the United States, the position has been 
taken by the Comptroller General that 
the United States has a right to set off 
the fund against income, social security, 
unemployment taxes or any other kind 
of debts due the United States by the 
insolvent contractor, notwithstanding the 
fact that the completing surety sustained 
losses represented either by the cost of 
completion or the discharge of its liabil- 
ity to persons who supplied labor or 
material or both, equal to or in excess 
of such fund. As to other than Govern- 
ment contracts, the United States has 
attempted to enforce its priority under 
the Bankruptcy Act and under Section 
3466 of the revised statutes, contending 
that its lien for taxes due by the insol- 
vent or bankrupt contractor has priority 
over the equitable lien of the surety.” 

Mr. McCahan then explained that in 
connection with final settlements of con 
tracts with the United States, the Comp 
troller General has not dénied the right 
of the surety to the fund, but he has 
ruled that the insolvent contractor’s 
debts for taxes can first be set off 
against it. He said the Comptroller 
General holds that a surety is not en 
titled to be subrogated to a priority or 
a preference against the interest of the 
obligee; that under the Federal statutes 
the United States is entitled to collect 
taxes owed the United States by an in 
solvent contractor and that such right 
extends to and is a charge upon the 
fund which is superior to’ any right of 
the completing surety thereto. 

Fund Not Debtor’s Asset 

\s to the right of the United States 
to set off the amount due for an estab 
lished indebtedness for delinquent taxes 
against a fund that is not an asset of 
the debtor, Mr. McCahan said: 

“The right of the United States to 
priority over other creditors is limited 
to the assets, property or estate of the 
insolvent debtor. Title 26 U.S.C. 3670, 
which gives the United States a lien, 
limits it to assets, property or estate be- 
longing to one who is indebted to it. 
There is no statute which gives the 
United States the right to offset debts 
due it by a bankrupt or insolvent debtor 
against assets, property or estate in its 
hands which belong to someone other 
than such bankrupt or insolvent debtor 
and who is not himself indebted to the 
United States.” 

Mr. McCahan analyzed 
decisions pertinent to the 
said in conclusion: 

“As to contracts with the United 
States, the right of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to deduct from the fund due there- 
under an amount necessary to pay the 
indebtedness of the contractor for un 
paid taxes due the United States, should 
be decided in one of the cases now 
pending in the Court of Claims.” 

Holmes on Fiduciary Problem 

Mr. Holmes said in starting his paper 
that when an executor, guardian or trus 
tee has qualified with corporate surety 
and among the assets under his contro! 
is an interest in a business, the bonding 
company may be expected to display 
more than ordinary curiosity and con 
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A. & H. Writings Ahead for Year to 
Date; Loss Experience Much Better 


Company Leaders Size Up Current Problems in Light of War; 
Note Demand for Non-Occupational Insurance; Social 


Security Agitation Helping Sales 


Accident and health writing companies 
sencrally speaking have enjoyed healthy 
production increases and loss ratio im- 
provement in A, & H. business for the 
year to date. Premium writings are up 
from 2% to 15%, with one company (the 
United States Life) reporting a gain of 
30% in commercial business. The most 
activity, however, is in industrial, fran- 
chise and group A. & ER, with the mid- 
West companies enjoying especially brisk 
business. The expectation now is that 
1943 will witness another peak year for 
A. & H. with production topping the 
$40,000,000 mark. That is the figure 
which Harold R. Gordon, executive sec- 
retary, Health & Accident Conference, 
set forth as the goal in his fine address 
this week before the American Bar 
Association meeting in Chicago. 


Individual Company Results 


As to individual company results, one 
of the largest companies in this field— 
the Metropolitan Life—reports that for 
the first seven month a slight pre- 
mium gain is indicated (Group A. & H. 
not included) and that on a paid basis 
the combined A. & H. claim ratio shows 
a 5% improvement over the same period 
of 1942. The Mutual Benefit H. & A., 
which is the largest A. & H. company in 
America, indicates that for the first half 
of 1943 its premium income was $15,- 
291,610 and claims paid were $6,356,799, 
ratio 41.57%. This compares with writ- 
ings of $12,740,882 for the 1942 period 
with claims paid of $5,670,361, ratio 
44.51%. Continental Casualty, another 
big writer, shows 15% gain in volume for 
the year to date compared to 8% in- 
crease for the same period of 1942, and 
reports that loss experience is approxi- 
mately 3% less than a year ago “which 
reflects a very favorable position.” _ 

Among the large Eastern companies, 
the Connecticut General sizes up the 
production picture as follows: “For the 
first several months this year the down- 
ward trend in new premium income from 
A. & H., exclusive of group, continued. 
Then it picked up in comparison to a 
year ago and has consistently exceeded 
the volume received in a similar period 
last year. This has materially reduced 
the percentage of loss earlier in the vear. 
Viewed conservatively, it is entirely pos- 
sible that on new business alone 1943 
will prove to be fractionally better than 
1942. Loss experience continues to be 
tavorable.” 

Washington National of Chicago, which 
annually does a handsome production 
job, is happy to report that premium 
increase this year to date has been sub- 
stantial with a very sizeable improve- 
ment in loss ratio. The Maccabees of 
Detroit are showing a gain in volume of 
some 15% to 20% so far with more 


lavorable loss ratio than a year ago. 
Improved Auto Claim Picture 


_ Undoubtedly the biggest contributing 
factor in the improved accident claim 
Picture is the curtailment in automobile 
travel due to wartime restrictions. Only 
a lew companies reporting their experi- 
ence to The Eastern Underwriter said 
that no improvement had been noted. 
However, R. K. Metcalf, A. & H. sec- 
retary of Connecticut General notes that 
aS an important offset to this improve- 
Ment “there are a number of increased 





hazards which should not be discounted. 
Most significant is the coverage con- 
tinued on policyholders in the armed 
forces in this country. There the risk 
is greater but no change in the rate of 
premium occurs. 

“Among civilians there are many en- 
gaged in volunteer defense work and 
common to all is a greater use of public 
conveyances of all types in place of 
private transportation. This listing can 
be amplified to a point where it may be 
fairly argued that the reduction of risk 
exposure in certain directions is offset by 
known increases which stem from war- 
time conditions.” 

Although pleased over improvement in 
claims many underwriters have their 
fingers crossed. Their attitude is well 
summed up by Ray L. Hills, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity, who says: “Accident 
claim rate due to go up again when gas 
becomes plentiful.” Added to this W. 
G. Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean Casualty, ob- 
serves that “the real cause of our low 
loss ratio is occasioned by the fact that 
people today are so busy earning more 
money than ever before that they are not 
presenting trivial claims nor resorting 
to malingering as in the past.” 


Cancelling Policies When Drafted 

Admittedly the companies have lost 
business as a result of policyholders 
going into the armed forces but, surpris- 
ingly, many say that this loss has not 
materially affected premium volume. 
What has been lost in commercial busi- 
ness has been made up by production in 
newer types of coverage such as non- 
occupational and the increase in number 
of female risks insured. Very few com- 
panies, however, report that policyhold- 
ers going into the armed forces have 
kept their policies in force while in this 
country—a privilege granted by many of 
the companies. That it is smart for serv- 
ice men to do so is pointed out by R. K. 
Metcalf, Connecticut General, who says: 
“We know from our claim experience 
with these policyholders that their deci- 
sion to continue has been of material 
value to the individual in many instances 
and many specific claims could be cited 
to prove this assertion.” 


Most Salable Types of Policies 

Almost unanimously the non-occupa- 
tional policy is pointed to as having met 
with popular public favor, especially in 
war plant areas. Full coverage A. & H. 
insurance, however, still ranks high in 
popularity among seasoned underwriters 
who insist that this is the best coverage 
to push, war or no war. The observation 
along this line of Harry Prevost, United 
States F. & G.,, is that “the liberalization 
of underwriting attitude toward unem- 
ployed women and children and_ the 
feature of policies particularly adapted 
to their needs has been a factor in main- 
taining or increasing volume. There is 
also a pleasing number of limited auto 
accident policies which field representa- 
tives have been converting to full cover- 
age policies. As always in these and 
other full coverage forms, medical ex- 
pense or reimbursement insurance is the 
feature which is particularly popular 
with the public, and this holds true also 
with employed persons.” 

As to health insurance, the underwrit- 
ing attitude for the most part is still 
conservative, but not rigid. Reportedly 
the demand for health insurance is in- 


creasing and, among the companies, the 
Connecticut General’s slant is significant. 
R. K. Metcalf observes: “We intend to 
encourage the idea among prospective 
policyholders through active solicitation 
by our representatives. We believe that 
to offer health insurance but to assume 
a passive attitude encourages the risk to 
apply when he feels he is likely to need it 
and discourages the individual who has 
no thought of its immediate protective 
value.” F. J. Stich, Continental Casualty, 
says that his company has always writ- 
ten and still writes health in conjunction 
with accident insurance; that its attitude 
still continues to be progressive. Ameri- 
can Casualty, through Darrell O. Smith, 
reports that “we are perfectly willing to 
insure all acceptable risks for health 
insurance. Our experience to date has 
shown that this course is a safe one to 
follow.” Metropolitan Life, through L 
K. Farrell, points to some features intro- 
duced which are designed to encourage 
the health insurance canvass and have 
observed as a result increasing interest 
on the part of its agents. 


Facing a Great Opportunity 
As to the A. & H. outlook, practically 
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all of the companies interviewed are 
optimistic that the business will reach 
new peaks of accomplishment; that the 
agitation for Federal health insurance 
or expanded Social Security benefits have 
helped rather than hindered the sale of 
A. & H. Reason for this is that with 
such persistent “plugging” of Social Se- 
curity in newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, the public is certain to become 
more and more conscious of the need 
for personal protection. It then becomes 
the responsibility of our business to fur- 
nish the coverage and the service which 
will appeal to the public and which will 
compare favorably with anything that 
might be offered by the Government. 
Says one keen observer on this point: 

“This can best be accomplished by 
joint effort on the part of the companies. 
Action which they take now will deter- 
mine the kind of a future that they will 
enjoy. The A. & H. business thus has 
a chance to really ‘come of age.” It can 
become the leading line of casualty in- 
surance in point of premium volume and 
can be the means of ‘selling’ the public 
on the desirability of being protected 
against every hazard by privately oper- 
ated insurance carriers.” 


R. H. Blanchard Making A. & H. 
Study for Social Security Board 


Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of in- 
surance, Columbia University, New York, 
and president of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, is now making a survey of acci- 
dent and health insurance in this country 
for the Social Security Board as part of 
a broad program of studies in the field 
of social insurance which the Board is 
now conducting through its bureau or 
research and statistics. 

Mr. Blanchard, who has been appointed 
a consultant by the Board, has already 
done considerable preliminary work. 

Basis of the survey is a questionnaire 
which is being sent to all of the more 
than 500 insurance companies doing an 
A. & H. business, purpose of which is to 
show their basic experience figures in 
the year 1938-42 inclusive. This experi- 
ence when tabulated will show the volume 
of business, the allocation of disburse- 
ments and the net underwriting results 
of all the carriers in this particular 
period. 


Purpose of the Study 
The social security act directs the 
Social Security Board to study and make 
recommendations to Congress as to the 


H. R. Gordon Address 
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usually liberal. While practically all 
companies offered to continue the in- 
surance upon entering the armed serv- 
ices, many policyholders desired to drop 
their accident and health protection be- 
cause of decreased earning power and 
the fact that they seldom would incur 
a loss of income or medical expenses in 
the army. 

“Non-cancellable policyholders enter- 
ing the armed forces have also been 
protected in their non-cancellable hold- 
ings during military service through an 
agreement drawn up by the non-can- 
cellable committee of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference. This 
agreement has been formally approved 
by the Commissioners’ Association. 

“The accident and health companies 
therefore have exercised utmost dili- 
gence to keep their policyholders just as 
adequately insured as possible through- 
out the war.” 

Indicative of the readiness of the ac- 
cident and health companies to conform 
to war conditions, Mr. Gordon spoke at 


length about the civilian war injury 
policy, written through a_ reinsurance 
pool. “Thus far,” he said, “no claims 


have been incurred and it is the intent 
of the committee to allow existing funds 


most effective methods of providing 
economic security through social insur- 
ance. The present survey is expected 
to make a significant contribution to the 
discussion of disability insurance which 
is now a subject of active public interest. 

Mr. Blanchard’s report—a_ factual 
statement and analysis of the methods 
and experience of the business—will be 
based on careful study of the figures and 
of other information which is being ac- 
cumulated, together with their interpre- 
tation in the light of conditions peculiar 
to the accident and health branch of 
insurance. 

The advice and criticism of men ac 
tively engaged in the A. & H. business is 
being sought. In fact, Mr. Blanchard 
has had many conferénces with the or 
ganizations representing the accident and 
health companies, as well as with the 
officers of individual carriers. The study 
has been assured the cooperation of the 
3ureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters, the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, International 
Federation of Commercial Travelers In 
surance Organizations, and the National 
Negro Insurance Association 


in the claim account to stand as a re 
serve until after the war. 

“In providing the American public 
with the civilian war injury policy, the 
companies who participated in the re- 
insurance pool pioneered an enterprise 
of great public interest. The motive be- 
hind the pool was to demonstrate 
through cooperative action by private in 
surance that all insurance war hazards 
were not necessarily a job for the Fed 
eral government to assume. Many criti 
cal comments have been made concern 
ing the invasion of the Federal govern 
ment into the insurance business through 
the door of war contingency, and the 
companies participating in this pool were 
praised most highly by insurance officials 
as well as public officials.” 

With the civilian war injury policy as 
a precedent, Mr. Gordon said, the com 
panies were recently asked by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to in 
troduce accidental death and medical re 
imbursement coverage for boys and girls 
who volunteer for work on farms under 
the United States Crop Corps, and for 
women who work with the Woman's 
Land Army. 

“Here,” said Mr. Gordon, “is another 
practical demonstration that accident 
and health insurance can respond to an 
emergency and that companies have the 
ingenuity and aggressiveness to give the 
public disability protection in almost any 
form.” 
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Comp. Discount Plans 
Aired at Texas Hearing 


DEBATE TWO ‘LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Texas Employers Ass’n Seeks Flat 10% 
Rate Reduction; C. J. Haugh Argues 
for Stock Company Program 
rate 


The workmen's compensation 


hearing before the board of insurance 
commissioners in Austin, Tex., August 
19, was significant in that it indicated 


the attitude of many employers of labor 


as well as insurance interests toward 


changes in the rate setup as proposed 


by the National Council on Compensa 
tion Insurance. That the hearing was 
regarded with some importance by the 
stock carriers was indicated by the pres 
ence of Charles J. Haugh, actuary of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, who argued for the guar- 
anteed cost discount plan as filed by 
National Council on behalf of stock 
companies. 
Two legal questions were uppermost 
at this: hearing, the answers to which 


have to be decided in 
first 


filings in 


may eventually 


the courts. The centered around 


the two rate connection with 


the recently announced compensation in 


surance rating program, in connection 


with which H. F. Richardson, 


National Council on Compen- 


secretary- 
treasurer, 
sation Insurance, and 


spoke explained 


that the Council in working on a nation 
wide program did not go into the statu 
state. The 
brought up the legality of 
the Texas board in promulgating two 
sets of rates, should the commissioners 
decide to follow the Council’s 
tions. 


tory requirements of each 


two filings 
sugges 


Stoddart Smith’s Question 


The second legal question was brought 
into the hearing by Stoddart Smith, 
q representative of the Associated 
when he asked if the board 
rebating when a compen 
sation carrier having written a risk on 
the retrospective rating plan also in- 
sured the employer against the penalty 
premium. He asked if the insuring 
igainst the penalty premium was a part 
of the original we Rite contract or if it 
was reinsurance. He also wondered if 
the whole system of retrospective rating 
was not being defeated when the orig 
inal carrier insured the employer against 
having to pay the maximum penalty. 
The commissioners did not attempt te 
answer his questions but invited further 


1 XaS 
Indemnity, 
considered it 


discussion on the subject. 
President A. F. Allen of the Texas 
Employers Association of Dallas then 


Board could promulgate two 
rates as suggested by the National 
Council, it could promulgate as many 
rates as might be as ogo for, even to 
allowing each company to have its own 
rate. Mr. Allen said had since every- 
one agreed a rate reduction was in 
order he wanted to propose that a flat 
10% cut be made effective October 1 
and be applied to existing policies also. 

Chas. J. Haugh, actuary, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
said that Mr. Allen’s written suggestion 
of a 6.37% discount in premium rate to 
all employers and his verbal suggestion 


said if the 


of a flat 10% each ignored the statisti- 
cal and actuarial fact that an overall 
average or a percentage discount on 
ageregate volume could never determine 


reasonable and adequate rates for the 


individual risks and that even with the 
need for a general reduction, certain 
classifications in Texas should bear an 
increased rate. Mr. Allen insisted that 


the National Bureau was trying to force 
a nationwide program on Texas which 
would penalize a company like his which 
writes in Texas only. 

\t no previous hearing have so many 
employers and so many trade associa- 


“workmen’s 
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Underwriting and Investment Earnings 
Show Increase Over First Half of 
1942; Net Premiums 41.02% Ahead 


The Indemnity’s ‘ibe of di- 
rectors has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents per share, pay- 
able October 1 to stockholders of record 


Pacific 


September 15. Gross premiums written 
for the first six months of 1943 totaled 
$7,157,339.37, against $5,184,369.10 for the 
first six months of last year, an increase 
of $1,972,970.27 or 38.06%. Net premiums 
written, after ceding reinsurance, totaled 
$6,755,783.29 against $4,723,558.80, an in- 
crease of $2,032,224.49 or 41.02%. 

Underwriting experience continued fa- 
vorable. Underwriting and investment 
earnings, including profit and loss items, 
totaled $752,021 or $5.01 per share, 
against $620,081 or $4.13 per share for 
the first six months of 1942. These fig- 
ures are net, after provision for Fed- 
eral income camnes of $753,022 in the cur- 
rent period, against $456,108 in the same 
period of 1942 Figures for both periods 
are before adjustment of statutory loss 
reserves, and therefore best reflect oper- 
ating conditions. 

There was also an appreciation in the 
market value of the company’s portfolio 
of investments, amounting to $856,619 
during the first six months of 1943. 

The company’s June 30. statement 
shows admitted assets of $19,856,549 and 
surplus to policyholders of $6,336,919, 
after adjusting security values to reflect 
book or market values, whichever were 
lower. 


tions been represented. Officers, attor- 
neys and members were present from 
the Texas State Manufacturers Asso 


campaign 
investigate 


ciation which is conducting a 
to raise some $100,000 to 
what they term “excessive rates” on 
compensation. It was also 
a field day for company representatives 
and agents who gave expression to their 
views on Texas compensation rates. 

A proposal by the Texas Association 
of Insurance Agents was substantially 
the same as that filed in behalf of the 
stock carriers by the National Council 
except that the Texas Association pro- 
vided for discounts on risks producing 
annual premiums of $1,000 or less. 

The elimination from the payroll of 
each employer, for the purpose of cal- 
culating premiums, of the “Bonus Over- 
time Payroll” and the “Vacation Pay- 
roll” was advocated by employer groups 
in spite of the plea by the statisticians 
that such payrolls were already definite- 
ly considered in promulgating the rates. 

Insurance Advisor’s Proposal 


Ralph Soape, independent insurance 
advisor, filed a proposal to amend Sec- 
tion IV, paragraph 3, Payrolls, by strik- 


ing out all of that paragraph and sub- 
stituting: 


(3) Pay olls. The actual audited payroll for 


each class fication. for the experience’ period 
shall be tabulated by policy periods except that 
where provision (d) paragraph (4) Losses, next 
below is applicable, the payroll reported for 


use in the experience in the classification in 
which the loss occurred, shall be the average 
ue of the payrolls for that classification, said 
iverage value to be determined by dividing 
the aggregate of all payrolls of the State as- 


signed to that classification by the number of 
risks in the state to which the classification 
ipplies.””. Mr. Soape asked for one exception 
to the above: ‘‘Where the loss incurred does 
not actually cost less than the average value 
shown in Table III, then the audited payroll 
for the classific ation in which the loss occurred 
shall be used.’ 


The Guaranteed Cost-Discount Plans 
filed by the National Council provide for 
the following discounts: 

Stock Non-Stock 


Plan Plan 

Discount Discot int 
(%) (%) 
First $1,000 in premium..... 0.0 0.0 
Next 4,000 in premiums..... 7.9 Pe | 
Next 95,000 in premiums..... 13.2 5.2 
Over 100,000 in premiums.... 14.8 5.2 


Allen on the Effect of Discounts 
President A. F. Allen of the 
Employers, submitted that when 


Texas 
these 


discounts are applied to policies of vari- 





URGES AMPLE FIDELITY BONDS 


President Bach of Fidelity & Deposit 
Points to Heavy Turnover in Per- 
sonnel; Underinsurance a Danger 
Frank A. Bach, president, Fidelity & 

Deposit, recently declared that one of 

the most important of the problems be- 

ing experienced by business concerns 
today is the risk in the employment of 
untested and in many cases superficially 
investigated personnel. Mr. Bach em- 

phasizes: “Never has there been such a 

heavy turnover of personnel, and with 

it the employment in important positions 
of not only people new to the type of 
work but sometimes only superficially 
investigated because of the lack of time. 

“Since this white collar group repre- 
sents those who have not benefited 
much by the rising wages but who are 
having to meet increased cost of living, 
there is added temptation to misappro- 
priate funds. This is made easier be- 
cause there are fewer auditors available. 

“While some of the banks and mer- 
cantile houses, realizing the danger of 
larger defalcations, have increased the 
amount of their fidelity bond insurance 
protection, there are still a great many 
who are underinsured. It is not wise to 
be underinsured with conditions as they 
are at present.” 


CASUALTY UNDERWRITER WEDS 
Loraine Simonett, chief casualty un- 
derwriter in the Los Angeles branch of- 
fice of the Employers Group, became the 
bride of Robert Gebhardt, U. S. Marine 
Corps, on August 22. Shortly before the 
wedding the girls in the office enter- 
tained her at a party at a downtown 
club. The bride planned to return to 
her duties after a week’s honeymoon. 








sizes, he found that the 

the following effect: 
Stock Non-Stock 
Discount Discount 


ous premium 
discounts have 


(%) (%) 
Annual premium up to $1,000 0.00 0.00 
Annual premium of 2,000 3.95 1.05 
Annual premium of 3,000 5.27 1.40 
Annual premium of 4,000 5.93 1.58 
Annual premium of 5,000 6.32 1.68 
Annual premium of 7,500 8.61 2.85 
Annual premium of 10,000 9.76 3.44 
Annual premium of 25,000 11.82 4.50 
Annual premium of 50,000 12.51 4.85 
Annual premium of 100,000 12.86 5.02 


Stock Plan Discount Is 6.37% 

Submitting a table showing the Texas 
distribution of risks by size for 1938- 
1939 policy years, Mr. Allen said that on 
an average overall the stock plan sub- 
mitted proposes a discount of 6.37% and 
the non-stock plan a discount of 2.21%. 
He, therefore, proposed to give all em- 
ployers the benefit of the more liberal 
of the two plans submitted by the Na- 
tional Council, because he said, “on an 
average for the two years under review 
we find that 19,025 or 87.6% of the em- 
ployers who pay 23.2% of the premiums, 
would not be benefitted by the plan; 
2,099 or 9.7% of employers would get a 
discount of 4.13% on 27.7% of the pre- 
miums; 584 or 2.7% of the employers 
would get a discount of 10.62% on 49.1% 
of the premiums. This illustration brings 
out clearly that the plan is designed to 
substantially benefit only 2.7% of the 
employers in Texas, although they pay 
49.1% of the premiums.” 

Mr. Allen said that the proposal sub- 
mitted by the Texas Employers would 
give 19,025 employers in Texas, denied 
a discount under the National Council 
proposals, relief on their workmen’s 
compensation rates. 

When questioned about the number 
of empleyers who would receive a 
smaller discount than that proposed by 
the Council, Mr. Allen said: “It will 
give to only 584 or 2.7% of the employ- 
ers a smaller discount than that pro- 
posed by the Council. It is reasonable 
to assume that this latter group will 
not be adversely affected as they are 
now either insured in participating com- 
panies and receiving refunds in the form 
of dividends or if they are insured in 
non- participating companies competition 
has forced these companies to offer them 
retroactive rating which provides for re- 
funds for good experience.” 
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Lester Sharp, who gives us occa 


sional 


news of the Theatrical Whirled, says he 


saw an advertisement reading: 
lor wants maid to sleep in.” We 
doubt Lester, because his bulletin 
generally so accurate. 


* * * 
Harry V. Wade, Standard Life « 
dianapolis, comments: “An kz 
newspaper columnist says he finds 


enjoyment in studying published I 

problems than in taking a hand i 

game. But that’s all work and no 
* * * 


The other day we were talking to 


Rosenstein, Equitable Life’s | mai 
about group life insurance. 
asked: “Did you hear we closed 
Brothers?” “Humph,” 
other foreclosure?” He made bel! 
wasn’t a good gag, even though we 
knew he was referring to thie 
Brothers group. We still thin! 
funny. 
* * * 


Cafe Savarin recently stated 
front of a menu: “M. Anthelme 
Savarin, born in 1775, at Belley, lr 
Horace H. Nahm, well known dir 
specialist, commented on this i! 
remarking “No better place on ¢: 
start a restaurant man.” 


* * * 


A friend reports that upon arri\ 
Bahia, Brazil via Pan-American, | 
gers discovered there was a 
strike. Hotel was three miles 
Solution: they sent in a fire ala: 
the plane’s passengers and baggac: 
delivered by the fire engine. 


* * * 


Only 143 days to Christmas. 
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o’Connor’s S. S. Talks 
Are Much in Demand 


UPHOLDS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Insurance Economics Society Director 
Has Busy Itinerary for September; 
Views Wagner Bill’s Effect 





Edward H. O’Connor, executive direc- 
tor, Insurance Economics Society of 
America, has been almost continuously 
“on the go” since he took over his new 
post and it is estimated that he has 


talked to more than 100,000 people in 
his travels around the country, uphold- 


S. Gordon 
EDWARD H. O’CONNOR 


ing “individual initiative” and “free en- 
and urging his listeners to 
think seriously before they look with 
favor on government compulsory health 
insurance. That Mr. O’Connor has done 
a good job to date in his educational 
talks is indicated by the itinerary of 
future engagements already lined up for 
him when he returns early in September 
irom vacation. 

His last appearance was in Bridgeport, 
Lonn., where he addressed the Rotarians 
in a strong speech about the Wagner 
bill’s effect. On September 9 in Detroit 
€ is scheduled to be the luncheon 
speaker at an affiliated insurance gather- 
ing, discussing “What Price Social Se- 
curity.” Several days later he will be in 
Atlanta, Ga, addressing another com- 
bined insurance meeting, held under the 
auspi - of the Economics Society. From 
there he will go to Jacksonville, Fla., for 
a similar affair and on September 16 
will he in New Orleans to talk before the 


Louisiana insurers on Social Security 
problems, 


terprise,” 


I 


Three Underlying Questions 


lis Bridgeport address Mr. O’Con- 
hor pointed to three important under- 
‘ying questions which, he said, must be 
considered when discussing the social 
‘ecuriiy bill proposed by Senator Wag- 
ner. They are (1) where is the money 
(for icreased S. S. taxes) coming from ? 
(2) \Vhat kind of bureaucracy can we 
expect? (3) What will an aging popula- 
ton (9 to the middle aged group—make 


them more enthusiastic workers or less 
sor 


Those who advocate social security 
xpansion, he said, point out the neces- 
sity of full employment and a smooth 
Workiig economy. They do not go be- 
youd ‘his point, however. Employment, 


l€ explained, is not maintained by put- 


"ng seople to work but by creating 
gi inities for profitable investments. 
‘ogee economy does not function smoothly 
Vv ecict but by advantageous use of its 
‘Urplis funds. New projects do not 





the speaker said: 


MAY TEST MUTUAL INSURANCE 





Louisiana Attorney General To Deter- 
mine Right of Public Bodies to Deal 
With Non-stock Companies 


Attorney General Eugene Stanley of 
Louisiana in an opinion to the Lafayette 
Parish police jury suggests that a test 
case may be made to determine the 
right of public bodies to take insurance 
in mutual companies. The attorney gen- 
eral pointed out that his predecessors 
had ruled that public bodies could not 
legally take such insurance and that in 
some states Supreme Courts have sim- 
ilarly held, although there are more de- 
cisions holding such insurance can be 
legally taken. He said it was his opin- 
ion that until the courts hold to the 
contrary it is illegal for public bodies in 
Louisiana to take mutual insurance. 

The Lafayette police jury recently 
awarded its workmen’s compensation in- 
surance to the Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty of Wisconsin. The agent specify- 
ing in the bid that the police jury would 
participate in a 20% dividend. 

Several local insurance men represent- 
ing stock companies protested the right 
of the jury to participate in the profits 
of the company, stating that if liability 
should occur the police jury would be 
liable for its share of such losses. 

The attorney general declared that if 
the Hardware Mutual makes a test of 
the case he would aid the district attor- 
ney in defense of the suit. 

The Louisiana constitution prohibits 
the state or its political subdivisions 
from subscribing to the capital stock of 
any private corporation said the attor- 
ney general. 

=, Any state or any political cor- 
poration of the state which takes out 
mutual insurance becomes, to a certain 
extent at least, an insurer of others and 
becomes also a member of the company 
entitled to the same rights as — 
policyholders,” said Mr. Stanley and ‘ 
the state or any political corporation of 
the state does not actually become a 
stockholder by taking out such insur- 
ance, it certainly acquires an interest in 
the company to the extent of its right 
to participate in the distribution of any 
surplus funds of the company and it 
incurs a liability to the extent of any 
assessment which it has agreed to have 
levied upon it for the purpose of pay- 
ing losses, although that liability may be 
a limi ted one. 

... 1] do not think that it makes 
any difference whether an assessment 
liability be fixed or not. The objection is 
that the constitution prohibits the state 
or any of its political subdivisions from 
going into sseviain business.” 


O'CONNOR LEAVING FOR ARMY 
Roy O’Connor, assistant secretary of 
Excess Insurance Co. of America who 
has done a good job in handling produc- 
tion and underwriting problems, has 
been accepted by the Army and leaves 
civilian life September 1 for active 
service. 


emanate from government blueprints but 
from individual vision and private initia- 
tive. 

What Compulsory System of Ins. Will Do 

In Mr. O’Connor’s opinion a compul- 

sory system of insurance will be so 
costly that it will mean virtual confisca- 
tion of the fruits of private enterprise. 
It will furthermore tend to suffocate any 
desire to go out and risk one’s money, 
time and effort to see the eventual profit 
applied to a scheme called the “redistri- 
bution of wealth.” In this connection 
“Unfortunately, we 
have reached the stage where the indi- 
vidual is encouraged to pack up _ his 
troubles yo leave them at the doorstep 
of Uncle Sam. Such a policy not only 
has a demoralizing effect upon the peo- 
ple but places a terrific strain on our 
economy.” 

In closing, he said, “let us remember 
those dynamic words of Jefferson ‘Were 
we to be directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread.’ 
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Club Votes to Cooperate With Economics 
Society in Its Public Relations Drive; 
E. E. Hanson Chairman 

The Accident & Health Managers 
Club of Los Angeles, at its meeting, 
August 16, voted to cooperate with the 
Insurance Economics Society of America 
in its public relations campaign. E. EF. 
Hanson, Automobile Club of Southern 
California, was named chairman of a 
committee to assist Harry Perk, Jr. 
national executive committeeman for the 
Pacific Coast of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, who is in 
charge of the Economics Society public 
relations work. 

The club also took the stand that, 
because of transportation difficulties and 
war conditions, it would not participate 
as a body in a one day accident and 
health sales congress at the annual 
meeting of the California Association of 
Insurance Agents in San Francisco in 
November. 

B. F. Alldredge, former president of the 
club, and now general agent at Stock- 
ton, Cal., for the Occidental Life, was 
a guest at the meeting. 

The remainder of the program was 
given over to a showing of the film, “Our 
Block Goes to War” shown through the 
courtesy of the Chrysler Corp. 





Mort D. Pier a Captain in 
Tank Destroyer Division 


Mort D. Pier, reinsurance underwriter 
who was connected with Excess Under 
writers, Inc., New York, before going 
into the Army, has advanced to rank of 
captain and is now stationed at the 
Desert Training Center, California, in a 
tank destrover division. He is well, 
happy and doing a fine job and this is 
indicated by the fact that he went int 
the Army as a private and has risen to 
rank of captain in about two years’ 
time. 


New York State Industrial 


Fatalities on Increase 
Preliminary reports of 124 fatal in- 
dustrial accidents were made to the 
State Department of Labor during July. 
A total of 115 men and nine women 
were fatally injured while at work in 
various New York State industries cov 
ered by the workmen’s compensation 
law. Fifty-two of these workers were 
engaged in manufacturing industries, 
seventeen in service, fifteen in construc- 
tion, twelve in transportation, eight in 
trade, six in public employment, four in 
mining and quarrying and ten in other 
industries. 

A tabulation of fatal accidents made 
by the division of statistics and infor 
mation, in the Department of Labor, 
shows that the July reports were two 
more than those received in June and 
seventeen more than the number re 
ported in July, 1942. Sixty-nine of the 
124 deaths occurred in the New York 
City area and fifty-five upstate. 


Auto Risk Factors 


Observation Made That “Other Driver” 
Increasingly Important Under Present 
Conditions; More Drinking Seen 

Underwriters of automobile risks and 
inspectors of moral hazards are watch 
ing closely these days both positive and 
qualities in automobile insur 
latter, in the 
Retail Credit’s 
special representative in San Francisco, 


negative 
Among the 
opinion of E. H. Goodale, 


ance risks. 


none seems to have as much present-day 
significance as drink habits and 
impairments. “It is 


physical 
believed there is 
drinking due to the 


hours of work and war 


considerably more 
strain of long 
tension,” he observes in Inspection News. 
“Statistics show a great deal more liquot 
normal 
It is natural that there should be 


an increased number of physically im- 


is being bought now than in 


times. 


paired drivers on the road because many 
of these persons who could not in peace- 
time get jobs are now welcomed by 
industry, and they need cars to get to 
and from the job.” 

Backing up his statements Mr. Good 
ale gives statistics of a particular West 
ern state where traffic accidents as a 
whole decreased 26% in 1942 compared 
with those of 1941, but the number of 
persons involved in accidents in which 
drinking was a factor increased. He 
further declares: 

“The fact that the overall number of 
accidents has decreased and yet actually 
the number of drivers involved in acci- 
dents while drinking or physically im- 
paired has increased is significant from 
an inspection standpoint as well as in 
underwriting the risk itself. In many 
cases the insureds who go in the service 
continue to insure their cars in their 
own names but leave the cars at home, 
and therefore the other driver—always 
an important factor in underwriting 
becomes increasingly so under present 
conditions. It means that the inspector 
must inquire carefully not only about 
the habits and physical condition of the 
insured himself, but of the others who 
drive the car.” 


FLOYD DULL’S SON A CAPTAIN 
Floyd N. Dull, Jr, whose 
Continental Casualty vice president in 
the East, has recently been promoted 
from first lieutenant to captain and is 
assigned to the newly formed 16th 
Armored Regiment, Camp Chaffee, Ark 
Previously Captain Dull was in_ the 
Cavalry, the branch of 


father is 


the service for 


which he prepared while at Norwich 
University, Puma There he was captain 
of the troop in his graduating year 
Captain Dull has made a fine recotd 
in the U. S. Army to date and his father 
reports that he is full of enthusiasm for 
his new assignment at Camp Chaffee 
In civilian life young Floyd Dull wa 
connected with Aetna Casualty & Surety 
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Plea by E. S. Gambrell for Better 


Domestic Reinsurance for Aircraft 


August 24—E. Smythe Gam- 
‘rell, general counsel in Atlanta of 
Air Lines, made a plea in his 
talk at the aviation insurance law round 
table session of American Bar Associa- 

1's meeting here today that the busi- 
ness of insurance should establish and 
maintain adequate domestic insurance 
and reinsurance facilities for the handling 
of aircraft insurance, and he declared 
that if this is done “it would seem that 
the Government’s proposed undertaking 

provide aircraft insurance would be 
without justification.” He went on record 

the effect that “most of us look with 
disfavor upon unnecessary encroachment 

Government upon the domain of pri- 
vate business.” 

in making his plea Mr. Gambrell had 
much to say regarding the idea of inti- 
mate dealing which has characterized the 
aviation industry. “There is a 
partnership and joint enter- 
prise between the manufacturers and the 
airlines,” he said, “and they frequently 
have agreed jointly to finance engineer- 

research and experimentation looking 
to the development of something new 
This process goes on from 


hic ago, 


| { 
astern 


entre 


teeling or 


and better 


vear to year and valuable results come 
ut of the joint endeavor. In this work 
e airline and the manufacturers deal 
with each other in greatest intimacy and 
frequently exchange with each other all 


pertinent engineering and economic in 
formation 
Insurance Markets 
that this idea of 
timate dealing ought to carry over into 
the field of insurance and into all other 
ields essentially related to the aviation 
industry. No doubt joint efforts on the 
part of airline executives and insurance 
es would produce better and bet 
ter aviation insurance markets and better 
and better aviation insurance servicing 
“Likewise I think we insurance lawyers 
ought to concern ourselves more with 
changing facts of the industry 
in order that we may supply the progress 
law which is essential to keeping 
the aviation industry.” 


Better Aviation 
“tt occurs to me 


executis 


the ever 


in the 
witl 
Refers to Paul Reiber’s Comments 
Having been the chairman of a similar 


aviation forum at the annual meeting ot 
the International Association of Insur 
ance Counsel on June 29, a session at 
which much of constructive value was 
developed, Mr. Gambrell took occasion 
to call attention to the comments made 
at that session by Paul Reiber. member 


if the legal staff of the Civil Aeronautics 


Board. He said that Mr. Reiber spoke 
from the viewpoint of those in charge of 
national regulation and encouragement 
f the aviation industry; that he indi 


cated some public concern regarding the 
adequacy of present insurance facilities 
to meet the growing needs of the indus- 

Furthermore, he said, Mr. Reiber 


deplored the fact that a large part of 
essential reinsurance facilities are not 
vailable in this country and must be 


procured abroad. 


‘Mr. Reiber also spoke of the national 
defense disadvantages of foreign rein- 
surance arrangements and of the com- 
petitive traffic disadvantages of having 


international air transport 
services covered by foreign insurance or 
reinsurance.” 

“In this connection.” said Mr. Gam- 
brell, “reference should be made to a bill 
now pending in Congress (H. R. 1992) 
which would authorize the United States 
Treasurer to set up an insurance fund 
to supply needed aviation insurance and 
reinsurance coverage in instances where 
the domestic markets of this country are 
not in position to supply it. The proposal. 
| believe, is comparable to the Federal 
for necessary maritime insur 
some years ago.” 


\merica’s 


provision 
coverage 
Impact of Aviation on the Law 
Turning his attention to the impact of 
aviation on the law, Mr. Gambrell de- 


ance 





clared that legal concepts which a few 


years ago seemed beyond disturbance or 


modification are yielding to changed con- 
ditions which aviation is producing each 
new day. Lawyers and lawmakers are 
being challenged to adopt the progres- 
sive attitude of the aeronautical engineer. 


UNDERWRITER 


No longer does the land owner seri- 
ously insist that he owns inviolably the 
column of space all the way to heaven. 
International law is having to be made 
over as a result of aviation. 


In many states the lawmakers are un- 
dertaking to reconstruct the established 
rules of liability for negligence or for 
accidental injury or death. The diffi- 
culties of proof of negligence, and other 
peculiar circumstances surrounding flight, 
have brought about in some places the 
suggestion of absolute liability for dam- 
age inflicted by aircraft or a presumption 
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of negligence or the application «; the 
doctrine of res ipsa loquitur. Scie of 
the bar organizations of this country 
twenty years ago endeavored to work 
out uniform aeronautical codes for adop. 
tion in the various states, but the ‘ndys- 
try moved so rapidly that before these 
codes could be refined to the point of 
general acceptability, they had been com- 

ee 


pletely outmoded by the onrush of hysi- 

cal developments in the industry, — 

Lea-Bailey Bill in Congress 

In this connection Mr. Gambrell 
(Continued on Page 33) 















“700 Flying Fortresses Crush Ruhr Steel City in 
Moonlight Attack”. . .“New Anti- Aircraft Gun 
Good at 60,000 Feet, a 50% Gain”... are just a 
sample of the headlines we see every day prov- 
ing the genius of American industry. Thanks to 
its ingenuity and skill, the greatest assembly 
line the world has ever seen is putting more and 
better materials into the hands of our fighting 
men every day. 
In giving security to this miracle of produce- 
tion insurance has been one of the heavy-duty 
tools of American industry. And by meeting 


their ever-increasing demands we continue to 


“Serve the Leaders.” 
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Aircraft Problems 
(Continued from Page 27) 


allowing for all expenses and losses, the 
port estimates from 36.44% to 314% 
of premiums was available as profit for 
the five-year period. Expressed in dol- 
lars and cents, the report estimates the 
profit from $2,883,150 to $3,341,726. 

“It appears that a period of fourteen 
vears is the extent of the experience of 
air carrier insurance companies. No 
doubt some valuable experience has been 
vained during the period, but it is ap- 
parent to all that this is but a second 
n comparison with experiences of the 
life companies, fire companies and the 
surety companies. Not only is the time 
short, but the units insured have been 
small. The greatest number of private 
airplanes has been 25,000 (but only a 
small percentage insured), while the air 
carriers had a total of 362. Compare 
this with coverage of fifty million build- 
ings and ten million motor vehicles by 
the fire and casualty companies, respec- 
tively. 

In explanation of his stress on rates 
and profits of the aviation insurance 
companies Mr. Shadle said: “It is so 
because the legislators will not pass 
levislation to affect the problem, unless 
they are convinced the insurance com- 
panies are not making an unreasonable 
profit and are efficiently managed. And 
why should they do this? They would 
interject their legislative prerogative in 
order that insurance premiums, one of 
the factors in rate making, would not 
constitute what they consider a dispro- 
portionate, part of the rate.” 


Uniformity in State Laws Needed 


Balance of Mr. Shadle’s paper was 
largely devoted to the attitude of the 
states with respect to responsibility of 
owners of aircraft and the need for uni- 
formity in existing state laws. The trou- 
ble has been that since the passage of 
the Uniform State Law for Aeronautics 
f 1922, which later was held inadequate, 
to June 1, 1941, when the CAB received 
the Sweeney report on a “Study of Pro- 
posed Aviation Liability Legislation,” 
aviation has grown into a giant industry 
with so many legal ramifications that it 

shard to keep up with them. Helpful 
in this connection, however, were the 
legal liability limitations of the Conven- 
tion at Warsaw, ratified by the United 
States and now in force, except for in- 
terruptions due to the war, in twenty- 


re 


‘American Bar Association no doubt long 
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Committee on Interstate and 


of the 
Foreign Commerce; also the appointment 
of a smaller sub-committee to intensify 


Opposes Aviation Bureau 
Setup By Government 


A definite stand was taken by W. 
Percy McDonald of Memphis, as chair- 


the study and propose legislation, its 
chairman being A. L. Bulwinkle of North 
Carolina. At recess last July this com- 
mittee turned in - report, entitled Com- 
mittee Print No. which contains one 
section entitled Pac oh Insurance” 
with a sub-title “Insurance Information.” 
Said Mr. Shadle: 


man of American Bar Association’s avia- 
tion insurance law committee, in regis- 
tering opposition at its meeting in Chicago 
to “any legislation which will result in 
the Federal government setting up an- 
other bureau in competition with private “In the three subdivisions of the section, the 
enterprise as proposed by H. R. 1992.” Civil Aeronautics Commission (now the Civil 
M M -D ld’s yh pene weet . Aeronautics Board) is charged with the duty to 
Mr. McUonald s pt tee wen on rec- keep itself informed concerning the business of 
ord to the effect: “H. R. 1992 provisions insuring and reinsuring aviation risks; to make 
can cause results adverse to the interest recommendations to the agencies of the various 
f at “ BS A eee et - on, States having jurisdiction to regulate persons 
O existing s\merican airline insurance engaged in the business of insuring and retn- 
markets, whether they are represented 
by stock companies, organized groups, or 


suring aviation risks concerning the adequacy 
and reasonableness of insurance and reinsurance 
mutual insurance companies.” 


written for such risks, and to report to Congress 
concerning the adequacy and reasoni ibleness of 
aviation insurance and reinsurance available to 
persons engaged in Civil Aeronautics; the ques- 


tion relating to damage caused by aircraft tion whether the — insurance oe 

oo ee . ; : emotes ne Pe consistent with the public interest. *inally, 
to third Persons on the surface, which the’ advisability of the government going into 
has not been ratified by the United _ the field of reinsurance for aviation risks.” 
States. 

Speaking of the latter Convention, Mr. 
Shadle said that one of its features con- 
stituting a departure, at least in general, 
from the law of tort of the various states, 
‘fs the limitation of liability of the car- 
rier on account of death to or injury of 
a passenger or the loss of goods and 
baggage. This not only illustrates the 
breach between the limited liabilitv of the 
air carrier under the Warsaw Convention 
and the unlimited liability imposed by 
the laws of some thirty-five states in the 
United States, but also emphasizes the 
need of uniformity.” 

Summing up on legal aspects the 
speaker said: “We have now some ac- 
quaintance with the forces which are Under terms of Title III a liability 
influencing pending or proposed aviation would be imposed 
insurance legislation. We have some UN- “upon the operator for loss, damage or unrea- 
derstanding from the many studies of 
reputable organizations and conferences | 

hes enieahl s of ti | failure to use the highest degree of care. He 
among t 1€Se organiza ions O 1€ pro )- could also escape liability if he could prove that 
lem. Obviously, it is more than just the loss, damage or unreasonable delay was 
drafting a law caused by error in piloting, in the handling of 

“TY ne ry : i the aircraft or eankastinn. As in the personal 

1€ ommittee on injury cases, the operator would likewise escape 
liability if he could prove negligence of the 
owner of the goods.” 


Bill H. R. 1992 Hasn’t Moved 

As to H. R. 1992 which would provide 
for air and war risk insurance, Mr. 
Shadle declared: “In so far as known, no 
effort has been made to move this Bill, 
and it is probable that only the investi- 
gative and reporting procedure set forth 
Congress Wrestling With the Problem in Committee Print No. 3 will receive 

This brought Mr. Shadle to Congres- attention at this time.” 
sional studies to date on the problems 
of aviation and he spoke of the appoint- 
ment of a permanent aviation subcom- In closing, Mr. 
mittee of ten members by Congressman unless the- 





The speaker said it was expected that 
“Committee Print No. 3” or a successor 
would be substituted for the present Con- 
gressional bill H. R. 1012. Attention was 
also called to Senate bill 246, concurrently 
introduced with H. R. 1012, but on which 
no hearings have as yet been held. Mr. 
Shadle went into detail on Titles II and 
III of this bill and noted: “There is a 
marked similarity between the body of 
law incorporated in the Warsaw Con- 
vention and Titles II and III of Senate 
bill 246. Consistent with the Warsaw 
Convention, recovery for death or bodily 
injury (as result of aircraft accident) 
would be limited to $10,000. 


sonable delay to baggage unless he could prove 
affirmatively the lack of wilful misconduct ot 


Aviation of the 


ago recognized its inability to harmonize 
aviation law in the forty-eight states. 
Doubtless this was the factor which mo- 
tivated commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws to withhold the promulgation of 
the uniform aviation liability act until 
the study of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
could be completed.” 


CAB Report to Congress 


Shadle declared that 
report to Congress of the 























nine countries; and the Rome Conven- Clarence F. Lee of California, chairman Civil Aeronautics Board, now in the 
Financial Statement, June 30, 1943 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
U.S. Govt. Bonds, at amortized values. .$1,881,632.09 Reserve for losses and loss adjustment 
Other bonds, at amortized values........ 144,827.52 R Rc cy eid a ci shel GOR GCL $ 836,331.58 
Cash in B ' SS ore ce 629 99 96 eserve for unearned premiums......... 575,761.15 
os an in Banks and Ofice 688,808.32 MOSGR UG) 160 TANOSs 06 6 cece ccd ede veeanen 148,000.00 
: tocks, at market values............... 185,258.75 Contingency Reserve ...............00: 39,546.23 
pig Mortgage Loans. . oc. 6c. esccia ens 113,372.71 CONG eGR GO 8 ascii ad cieacd sya be aes 22,733.27 
Collateral Loans ............. , 18,500.00 : Mtrever as ee 
Uncollected Premiums (less Hiei. eis _ Total Liabilities ......... Peer $1,622,372.23 
phe eminent C10UO0G «—— SOTREE wo wn n essere cnceees. FTSS,008.08 
A Ne bay PUM TLMEIRS ac cicais alec ec ateas 750,000.00 
Accrued RIL ORORE a ercicycin'd a cine tea Scrale wate 10,253.81 SURPLUS TO 
AEF MM Ss iver Peers es itis d ridie des 12,584.01 POLICYHOLDERS .................$1,500,000.00 
Total Admitted Assets.......... ; . $3,122,372.23 UG ce ee caves wer eoe oe Foner a: $3,122, 372.23 
Securities carried at $317,251.26 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
Specializing in casualty reinsurance, excess covers, fidelity and surety bonds. 
| Home Office—Keene, N. H. New York Office—116 John Street 
























What to Expect in Legislation 
\s to what 
pected governing aviation insurance, Mr. 


legislation may be ex- 


Shadle declared at one point of his ad- 
“There is one determination to be 
nation-wide liability 
effective: The 
government must 


dress: 
made before any 
made 


states and the Federal 


program may be 


decide whether aviation shall remain part 
interstate and part intrastate, or become 
all interstate. Several factors presently 
bear on this question, one of them being 
that the government has interstate juris- 
diction of aviation. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Tenth Circuit, on November 16, 
1942, in the matter of Rosenhan v. United 
States, decided that a private plane al- 
though operated wholly within the state 
of Utah, if operated on a Federal airway 
was in interstate commerce. Then, on 
December 1, 1941, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board promulgated a regulation which 
declares, in effect, that all flying whether 
wholly intrastate or not, and whether 
or not on Federal airways is in inter- 
state commerce. In Mr. Shadle’s opin 
ion, the regulation of the CAB seems to 
have support in the Rosenhan opinion 








works, is unreasonably delayed, the Con- 
gress will not act on this entire subject 
until that report is filed. Furthermore, 
“from a review of the many studies by 
the various legal organizations, the Civil 
\eronautics Board and hearings of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce it seems reasonably safe to 
predict : 

“1. That the Federal government will 
exercise its jurisdiction over airspace of 
the United States for air navigation. 

“2. That uniform liability will be es- 
tablished for air carriers. 

“3, That the air passenger or his rep- 
resentative will be assured of compensa- 
tion to a maximum sum in the event of 
injury or death, or for loss or damage to 
his property or baggage, unless the air 
carrier can establish the absence of 
negligence or contributory negligence. 

“4. That upon the hanpening of Nos. 
1, 2 and 3. there will be no necessitv 
for legislation to authorize the Federal 
government to enter the aviation insur- 
ance business, unless possibly it would 
seem desirable to authorize the Federal 
government to aid the domestic insur 
ance companies in solving reinsurance 
problems. And even this legislation will 
not be enacted if reinsurance is bought 
from domestic companies.” 


Gambrell Address 
(Continued from Page 32) 


to the so-called Lea-Bailey bill (H. R. 
1012) now pending in Congress as having 
provisions which for the most part are 
constructive and no-controversial. He 
explained: “In its original draft this bill 
provided for absolute liability in certain 
instances and had provisions for limita- 
tion of the amount of liability and for 
compulsory insurance. In the draft that 
was reported out of the sub-committee of 
the House, these formal provisions have 
been eliminated and in their stead have 
been inserted a provision that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board shall constantly study 
insurance in respect to aviation and shall 
make reports on the availability of ade 
quate airplane insurance and _ recom- 
mendations for further insurance if re- 
quired insurance is not available.” 

The speaker then discussed briefly the 
report of the Air Transport Association 
which contained some complaints against 
present conditions in aviation insurance 
He indicated that he had no part in that 
study but did say, speaking as a lawyer 
in general practice and not as a repre- 
sentative of the air transport industry o1 
of any airline, that the Air Transport 
Association’s report “may indicate the 
views of a substantial number of people 
regarding present aviation insurance 
facilities and the needs for improvement.” 
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Safety Congress to Stress 
War Problems at Meeting 


CONVENTION IN CHICAGO, OCT. 5-7 


Sessions Annually Draw 10,000 Safety 
Leaders from All Parts of Country; 
Council Has Over 5,000 Members 


This year’s National Safety Congress, 
to take place in Chicago on October 5, 
6 and 7, will devote its program exclu- 
sively to accident problems which have 
a direct bearing on prosecution of the 
war and winning it. Last year’s congress 


started the machinery of nation-wide 
manpower for warpower 


is antici- 


drive to 
and the 1943 meeting will, it 
pated, mark one of the most important 


Save 


milestones in the history of the accident 
prevention movement. 
The National Safety 


convention of 


Congress—the 


annual members of* the 
Council and other safety leaders in the 
military, agricultural, industrial and civil- 
ian life of the country, actually is twenty- 

conventions within a convention, and 


annually draws 10,000 safety leaders from 


all over the country. The 5,700 corpo- 
rate and other members of the Council 
are classified in twenty-six membership 
ections, according to type of industrial 
enterprise represented by each member. 
Each section conducts its own congress 
program, thus bringing purposeful em 
phasis to the particular accident prob- 
lems current in every kind of industry. 
Insurance men, as heretofore, will be 
active participants in these various sec- 
tions, 


Labor and Safety Session 


An outstanding feature planned for 
industrial leaders is a labor and safety 
October 7 with Daniel S. Ring, 
director of the division of shipyard labor 
U. S. Maritime Commission, 
as chairman. Some of the nation’s out- 
standing labor organization leaders will 
participate. There will be more than 500 
program participants in 200 sessions. 
The list of exhibits for the exposition 
alreadv exceeds 150 Every session, 
every exhibit, every speech will be tuned 
to victory. The Sherman, La Salle and 
Morrison are the convention hotels. 

High-ranking uniformed personnel from 
all the nation’s armed services are sprin- 
kled prominently among the program 
participants to make clear the military’s 
interest in and experience with accident 
prevention in all fields. W. A. Patterson, 
president, United Airlines Transport 
Corp., will discuss, “Why Top Manage- 
ment Should Initiate and Support Acci- 
dent Prevention.” He will be the opening 
speaker at the Air Transport session 
October 5. A safety training 
October 7 will be devoted to a discussion 
of ways and means of correlating safety 
with vocational training. Wilfred Sykes, 
president, Inland Steel Corp., will address 
the metals section October 5, discussing, 
“Safety for Production for Victory.” A 
“Seeing for Safety” session, October 6, 
will cover all phases of vision and visi- 
bility. This will not be exclusively a 
“safety goggles” session, but will cover 
physical defects of the eyesight, use of 
color for visibility and all other factors. 


session 


relations, 


session 


Women in Industry 


The women in Industry session, Octo- 
ber 7, will center around the health and 
accident problems of the woman war 
production worker. 

A subject session on Off-The-Job safety, 
October 7, is expected to attract a large 
audience, since the realization that more 
lost time is charged against workers as 
1 result of accidents they suffer while 
Off-The-Job, than as a result of On- 
The-Job accidents 

Two new membership 
participate in the Congress program for 
the first time—the air transport section 
and the aircraft manufacturing section 
Both groups have participated in the past 
and there are now enough members in 


sections will 


STANLEY R. SMITH DEAD 


President of William T. Ritch, Inc., Was 
Insurance Advisor to George A. Fuller 
Co. on Government Defense Projects 

Stanley Ritch Smith, president of Wil- 
liam T. Ritch, Inc., insurance and bonds 
agency at 597 Madison Avenue, New 
York, and who as president of the firm 
was insurance advisor to the George A. 
Fuller Co. in connection with that con- 
cern’s Government defense projects and 
in several large housing developments, 
died Monday, August 16. Mr. Smith’s 
death occurred at New York Hospital 
of an injury suffered at his home in Mil- 
ford, Conn. Services were held Thurs- 
day, August 19, at the Brick Church, 
New York. 

Mr. Smith, the son of Edward W. and 
Elizabeth R. Smith, was the grandson of 
Thomas Ritch, an early settler in Green- 
wich. After his education at the Green- 
wich Academy he began his career in 
the insurance field as borough agent for 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety. Later on 
he acquired the agency for many casual- 
ty and fire companies. He was a mem- 
ber of the Insurance Federation of the 
State of New York and of the Building 
Trades Employers Association. 

Formerly he was for many years a 
member of the Greenwich Country Club, 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club and the 
West Side Tennis Club of New York. 
Mr. Smith is survived by his wife Ruth, 
two sons and a brother. 





each to support full sectional activity. 
The National Safety Council gives its 
assurance that every name on the pro- 
gram represents an expert in his field 
or one who has an experience story to 
tell—and that no one, anywhere, has an 
accident problem, in any field, for which 
he cannot find a solution or constructive 
help from one or another of the Con- 
gress sessions. 











UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


48 Years of Conscientious 
Co-operation with 
Agents Nation-wide 


HOME OFFICE: 
60 John Street, New York 


Counsel Ass’n Expands Its 


Aviation Law Committee 


International Association of Insurance 
Counsel has enlarged its committee on 
aviation insurance law in keeping with 
the growing importance of the aircraft 
industry and the new personnel, as an- 
nounced by President Pat H. Eager, Jr., 
of Jackson, Miss., is as follows: 

E. Smythe Gambrell, counsel of East- 
ern Air Lines in Atlanta, Ga., chairman; 
Hal C. Thurman, counsel, Braniff Air- 
ways in Dallas; Ray N. Caverlv, vice 
president, Fidelity & Casualty; Hervey 
J. Drake, counsel, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives; Franklin J. 
Marryott, assistant general counsel, Lib- 
erty Mutual of Boston; Forrest A. Betts, 
Los Angeles; C. C. Putnam, Des 
Moines; John M. Breen, staff counsel, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago; 
F. H. Durham, Minneapolis, and W. 
Percy McDonald of Memphis, ex-officio 
member. Mr. McDonald is chairman of 
American Bar Association’s aviation in- 
surance law committee. 





65TH ANNIVERSARY 





Maccabees of Detroit Celebrating with 
Three-months Campaign Throughout 
U. S. and Canada 
The Maccabees of Detroit is now in 
the midst of a sixty-fifth anniversary 
campaign, the milestone having occurred 
on August 7. The campaign will run for 
three months and participants will be 
Maccabees’ representatives throughout 
U. S. and Canada. Tribute is being paid 
to two Canadian gentlemen—John R. 
Peel and W. J. McGloghlon of London, 
Ontario, who called the first official 
meeting of the then newly organized 
Maccabees Fraternal Society on August 

7, 1878. 

This year also marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization’s en- 
trance into the accident and health busi- 
ness. 
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American Bar Speakers 


(Continued from Page 27) 


cern regarding the management 
estate. 

“Inquiry into the legal principles 
which govern the fiduciary under these 
circumstances,” he said, “will reve] that 
such vigilance is only prudent, not un. 
warranted, and can be of incidental 
benefit to the fiduciary himself, The djs. 
cussion may also prove helpful to the 
draftsman of a will or trust instrument 
where this situation is likely to arise. 

“It is a well-known rule that a fidy- 
ciary is under the duty of winding up 
and liquidating a business which js jn- 
cluded among the estate assets: ordj- 
narily he is without power to continye 
it. The application of this rule is clear 
enough in the case of an individual pro- 
prietorship because the entire business 
with all its assets and liabilities, forms 
a part of the estate and is under com. 
plete control of the fiduciary.” 


of the 


Obligations of Fiduciary 


Mr. Holmes said the fact that liqui- 
dation of a partnership business, ordi- 
narily is not under his control does not 
mean that the fiduciary is free of all 
obligations concerning it, adding: 

““He must see that the surviving part- 
ner properly discharges his duties. More- 
over, then the same person is acting jn 
both capacities he and his surety are 
exposed to a special hazard. Being un- 
der duty to collect debts due the estate. 
the personal representative will be pre- 
sumed to have received payment of any 
indebtedness owing from the partnership 
to the estate unless it is worthless at 
the time of his appointment or becomes 
so within a reasonable time thereafter, 
By operation of law, such indebtedness 
even if actually uncollected, constitutes 
an asset of the estate for which the 
surety on the administration bond is 
liable.” 

Mr. Holmes then discussed numbers of 
cases involving the liability of the fidu- 
ciary in his trust capacity for activities 
in a partnership or corporation and pre- 
sented the following conclusions: 


Many Pitfalls Open 


“Tt must be clear from what has been 
said that there is ample reason for care 
and watchfulness on the part of the 
fiduciary and his surety when the estate 
involves an interest in a business. Many 
pitfalls are open for both. The fidu- 
ciary’s personal responsibility; the risk 
of exceeding the authority under the 
trust instrument, statute, or an order of 
court; the uncertainty and _ limitations 
which affect the fiduciary’s right to com- 
pensation; all these can hardly make 
such an estate particularly attractive to 
either fiduciary or surety unless adequate 
precautions are adopted at the beginning. 

“The fiduciary himself should be a 
person of good business judgment or one 
who will place such a person in charge 
of the business and follow his advice. 
An obvious need is more adequate sta- 
tutes, which will protect not only ex- 
ecutors and administrators, but also 
guardians, committees, trustees and 
other fiduciaries in the continuance ot 
a business when it is for the benefit of 
the estate. 

“Finally, the draftsman of a will or 
trust instrument where the estate is like- 


ly to involve an interest in a |usiness 
should not fail to consider the wisdom 
and advantage of suitable provisions by 
means of which many of the problems 


discussed can be avoided.” 





DR. BLACKERBY ELECTED 


The Kentucky State Board 0: Health 
on August 10 announced election of Dr 
P. E. Blackerby to complete tlic "ne* 
pired term of Dr. A. T. McCort yack as 
secretary of the board and sta‘: health 
commissioner. Dr. Blackerby, 10 = 

names 


been assistant commissioner, wa 
to serve “until the next regular 
in 1946. The vacancy was create: 
recent death of Dr. McCorma: 


lection 
by the 


Au 
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THEY’RE 
ALL ACES 
TODAY 





Blinding speed, armored planes and devastating 
firepower have eliminated the individual ace— 
the “knight of the air’—from modern aerial 
warfare. Now it is the perfect coordination in 
precision teamwork of every echelon and every 
squadron that “rings the bell’’ in air battle. 
That is why American fighters and bombers 
are writing such glorious new pages in history. 
Americans are brought up on teamwork—in 
play, in business and in war. In the fire insur- 
ance industry, for example, despite the handi- 
caps of the manpower shortage and drastically- 
curtailed transportation, agents are continu- 
ing to bring insurance protection to American 
homes and industries. And besides giving 
efficient service to policyholders, agents are 
active in civilian defense—another important 


form of protection. 
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Official U. S. Navy photograph 





Moreover, they are still further proving 
their teamwork ability by patriotically cooper- 
ating with our company in its modest contribu- 
tion towards national war financing through 
the Ninetieth Anniversary War Loan campaign, 
which provides that: 

All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies that the Home writes for the 
balance of the year are being invested in War 
Loan Bonds. These purchases are OVER and 
ABOVE the normal government bond pur- 
chases which the company is continuing to 
make. 

In the air or on the ground, teamwork is the 





American way—the short-cut to Victory! 


* THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
























































At the dawn of the 19th century it 
; would have seemed fantastic to pre- 
d—that with the arrival of the 20th century 
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in another few decades steel would haye become the key weapon in a 
global war. e Although in 1800 Americans turned out an estimated 50,000 
net tons of iron, Jess than 1,000 tons of steel were produced. Today, with 
an annual capacity of 90,000,000 net tons, mills in the United States can 
make as much steel in a few hours as the entire tonnage of iron produced 
in 1800. ¢ Presently employing some 634,000 workers, and with an aver- 
age monthly hag of $133,275,000, the steel industry in this country ex- 
pects to produce, in 1943, approximately 92,000,000 tons of steel. In 
addition to establishing a new record, this will be more than half of the 
steel produced in the world. 


Strength and a maximum of shock-proof protection 
have ete contributed by steel to the building of 
America and to America’s buildings—a contribution 
of real magnitude to the country’s economic growth 
and to its national security. And to safeguard its own 

vast property investments and activities against a 

| complexity of insurable hazards, the steel industry 
has utilized the strength and shock-proof financial 
protection afforded by insurance. 

| In safeguarding all types of “aap values which 
oA are fundamental in the building of America, the 
‘| Royal-Liverpool Groups make available to agents 
and brokers highly-developed underwriting and ser- 
vice facilities. 
AGENTS AND BROKERS—War Damage policies should be 

renewed. Do not fail to inform property owners as to 
the availability of such insurance. 


VERPOOL GROUPS 


+ gsc 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA + , THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO LTD. + THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA + THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY + FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY * ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD * THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


the United States would be leading the world in steel production and that . 
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